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TO THE 


READER. 


HE Papers before thee contain a Re- 
lation of a Third (Conference , be- 
tween the ſame Perſons who held the 

two former , (which were mae publick about 
two years ſince) And this is purſuant of the 
ſame general Deſizn that was then laid, nam-- 
þ, to razſe the rate and ſubject of mens Co 
verſation , and to bring religious Diſcourſe 4 
little more into faſhion : than which nothing 
can be more gentile and manly, nor any thing 
either more uſeful, pleaſant or graceful, 
when once men are accuſtomed to it , and 
know how to manage it with an equal tempe- 
rature of affetFion and gravity. 

The ſpecial matter of the preſent (onfe- 
rence is jointly to repreſent, as well the pru- 
dence and comfortableneſs, as the juſt rea- 
ſon and neceſſity of Religion. 

And whether that great Point be here made 
out with that clear Evidence which ſuch 4 
Subject deſerves and requires, muſt be left to 
thy judgment. A 2 But 
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But if I ſhall not be thought too much | 
Party to interpoſe my Opinion, I profeſs ſig. 
cerely that I werily think both the intereſt of 
piety and of comfortable living are hereby con- 
ſiderably promoted. a 

And as for the none that ſpent their 
Winter-Evening 7 this mapner, 1 
ſare thee , that they are ſo well ſatisfied 
this employment of their time, that (tho pro 
bably thou wilt never hear more of them in 
Print, yet) they are reſolved to continue this 
courſe privately among themſelves ; 4s finding 

# to be both more delightful, and more pre 
fitable , than either Coftee-Houſe: Club o& 
Tavern- Aſiznations. 

T hat which I ans to yeque#t of thee at preſent 
is, That thou. wilt conſult. thy. reaſon an 
conſcience in the Peruſal of theſe Papers, and 
( for the time at leaſt) lay aſide arolling Wit 
and Phantaſtry : For I am well aware, thit 
if thou canit find-in thy heart to- trifle in | 

erious. a concern, thou mayſt raiſe 4 preju 
dice in thy ſelf and others againſt what is 
here preſented : for that temper will edi 
apprehend ſeveral little things to play upon in 
this way of writing. 

But if thou ils uſe that C andoy with which 
the former Eſſays of: this kind were entertain- 
6a, thou wilt then look attentively at the main 
Deſien, and finding that to be both pious at 
generont, 
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generous , diſpoſe thy ſelf to make ſuch al- 
lavances for circumſtances as uſe to be made 
to private converſation amongſt Friends and 
Neighbours , conſidering that in thoſe Caſes 
men. uſually ſpeak with almoſt the ſame ſe- 
curity that they think. | 
' There i one thing more which 1 am obliged 
to prefdce 07 the behalf of Sebaſtian, That 
whereas in the proving to Biophilus, That 
there is a Gad, andin explicating the Divine 
Nature, he hath made uſe of two or three Me- 
rphyſical Terms, thou wilt not impute it either 
1 bis affettation of haxd words, or much leſs 
think that he takes Sanftuary in obſcure 
Phraſes : but rather conſider that #t. was im- 
paſuble to avoid them without multiplying 
mords, axd fo drawing the Argument out at 
ſo great a length, as would have been much 
more inconvenient than that which thou com- 
plaineſt of. | 

1 adde no-more, but heartily commend this 
little Book to thy acceptance , and thee to the 
bis of God, and the comforts of his Hely 
pirit. | 


Farewel. 


The Charafters of the Perſons im the 
following Conference. 


Ebaſtian , a Learned and pious Gen- 
tleman, who takes all occaſions of en. 
g2ging thoſe he converſes with, in fo 
Þbriety and a ſenſe of Religion. | 


Philander , a Gentile and Ingenuous 
Perſon, but too much addicted to the light. 
neſſes of the Age, till reclaimed by the 
Converſation of Sebaſtian. 


Biophilus, a Sceptical Perſon, who had 
no ſettled Belief of any thing ;. but eſpe- 
cially was averſe tothe great DoQtrines 
of Chriſtianity, concerning the Immorta- 
lity ' of the Soul and the Life to come : 
and therefore conſequently was much con- 
cerned for the preſent Lift. Till at length 
awakened by the diſcreetReaſonings of St» 
beſtian, and the affetionate Diſcourſes of 
Philander, he begins to deliberate of what 
before he deſpiſed. 


The 


The ARGUMENT of the third 
CONFERENCE. 


Sebaſtian ad Philander, two very good 
men and intimate Friends, meeting 
together at the Houſe of Biophilus, 
(in purſuance of a former reſolution 
taken between them ) under the Alle- 
gorical diſguiſe of a Journey to Ura- 
nia, begin to talk warmly of Religion 
and another World. Biophilus, who 
had never yet entertained any ſerious 
apprehewſions of thoſe matters, won- 
ders at their diſcourſe, which he e- 
ſteems to be no better than Romantic, 
and profeſſes his ſuſpicion, that either 
Wine had heated them, or Enthuſi- 
aſm had tranſported them. Both 
which groundleſs conceits of his, whers 
Sebaſtian had effetFually confuted, he 
then proceeds to make a twofold Effort 
#poz Biophilus ,- to bring him into 
the ſame ſenſe of things with him- 
ſelf and Philander. 1» the former 
he attacks hins where he thought he 
was moſt acceſſible ; and upon the ac- 
count of. prudence, and the common 
concern of ſelf-preſervation , preſſes 
him to 4 regard of Religion, as that 
without 


this means he had in ſome meaſure 
diſpoſed him to be ſerious, he they iy 
- the ſecond place repreſents to him thi 
' " whole Scheme of Religion , and now 
; vewders it as rational in it ſelf, ac be. 
' fore he had ſhewed it to be fraien und 
" important. Herewpon the Scepticil 
Gentleman, after abundazxce of ſhift; 
' and evaſions, is at lrft browht to i 
non plus. And thenceforth begin; 
' #0 enquire very modeſtly into the ys. 
Fare of Religion 11: general , and of 
- the Chriſtian Religion in'particalsr ; 
which when Sebaltian bad alſo in- 
ſtrutted him in, he promiſes to feud 
- it diligently for the time to Cm. 
\ Then Sebaſtian avd Philander ts 
ving him unter that good reſolution, 
' entertain one another with: very pious 
avd wſefiul Diſcourſes, partly of the 
weceſfity of conſtancy in Religion, and 

the conſiderations that will maintui" 
' #), parthy of the wewns of obtaining 
-- 4nd preſerving an even temper of 
\ the whole 


"ſpiritual comfore, throagh 
* cOwr/ſe of a Chriſtians be.  And:ſ 
* the Night" paves them. 


\ 


Winter 


without which no man tan either lime 


' or die comfortably. Aud when hy 
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Neighbours. 


PART II. 


— 


— 


Sebaſtian, Philander, 
Biophilus. 


Sthaſt ian... ELL met again; 
| Gentlemen, I hope 
| we ſhall one day 


meet in Heayen. | | 

Philander. God grant it, good Sebaſti- 
#, and truly for my part, 1 am perſwa- 
& we ſhall the: ſooner come there, the 
nore we have of your Company and 
Converſation in the mean time. 

Sebaſt. No Complements , Philander, 
lam glad to vherys you ſo cheerful. 


Come, 
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Come, Gentlemen , what think you of 


-our Journey , I hope by this time Biophi. 


lus is reſolved; you promiſed, Sir, to 
conſider of it. 

Biophilus. I have conſidered a little, 
but 1n truth I think Winter no good time 
for travelling, eſpecially for the underty- 
king of ſo long a Journey. 

Sebaſt. Be not diſcouraged, Sir , the 
Journey is not ſo long as perhaps you 
may fancy it to be; and the way is 6 
very good, that it is but taking upa good 
reſolution , and we ſhall be there pre. 
ſently. 

Phil. Nay (if I miſtake not) we may 
make ſome conſiderable advance that way, 
even as we-now fit by the Fire ſide. 

Bioph. You talk merrily, Phzl. like 2 
Man that hath travelled all the World 
over in a Map, and yet neyer went be- 
yond the ſmoke of his own Chimney. 


Winter and Sebaſt. You will think it ſtrange per- 


old Age are 
peculiar 
Szaſons for 
the buſmeſs 


haps, but it's very true, that no time fo 
good as Winter for this Expedition; the 
ſhort dayes, dark and cold Nights , the 


of another very dirt and wet, and all the ſeeming 


World. 


diſadvantages of the Seaſon (which pro- 
bably may run in your head, Bjophilis) 
all make for our purpoſe. The levert- 
ties of the weather which conſtrain usto 
lay aſide other buſineſs, give us the more 
leiſure to attend this; the ſhort dayes are 
followed with long Evenings , which af 
ford us opportunity to ſet things in _ 
to diſcourſe rogether, and to HRewct - 
an 
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' animate one another in our intended En- 


terprize; and in the dark ſolitary Nights 
(our minds being then free from the di- 
ſtration of variety of objects) our 
thoughts will run this way with wonder- 
ful ſpeed, if we do but dire them right. 
So that (as Philander faid) in truth we 
may ſo order it, as to make real progreſs 
towards our deſigned Port, even as we ſit 
here. 

Bioph. Nay, if Philander have ſuch a 
Voucher, I know not what to ſay ; but in 
earneſt, I am ſomewhat too old and craſy 
to undertake the Journey. 

Sebaſt. Nay, believe me, the older the 
better. An old Man, if he ſet to it in 
earneſt, will outſtrip all others in this 
Voyage; ſuch men will loſe no time in 
triles, experience hath taught them cau- 
tion, and made them very wary of all di- 
verſions and impediments, and they have 
leſs clog of fleſh and blood about them. In 
ſhort, ſuch men are ſo ſenſible of the in- 
conveniences of this our preſent Coun- 
try, that it is great odds, but they will 
put on ſo vigorouſly, as to get to their 
Journies end before the youngeſt of us all: 
Beſides all which it is very conſiderable, 
that the older and more infirm any man 
is, the more need he hath of the relief of 
that benign and wholſome air, and to be 
at reſt in that quiet and peaceable Re- 


gion of Vrania *, whither we are. go- "St Conf. 
. P+ 1254 


ing. | 
Bioph, 1 ſee you ate too many for me 
| _ B2 af 


FRE 


3 
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at this way of Drollery ; but now that 1 
know whereabouts you are, I muſt be for. 
ced to tell you plainly, that (though-I 
very much eſteem your Company) 1am 
ſorry you are fallen again- upon this Ro- 
mance of UVrania:Is it not time to lay aſide 
this new kind of Knight-Errantry ? 

Sebaſt. You may remember, Biophilus, 
(by what paſſed between us at our laſt 
meeting) that by Vrania we mean no- 
thing leſs than the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and by taking a Journey thither, we (con- 
ſequently) intend nothing elſe than Reli- 
gion and a deyout proſecution of happi. 
neſs in another World. Now therefore 
if you will not be perſwaded to bear us 
Company in the expedition, yet can you 
find in your heart to reproach either the 
end or the means (as you ſeem to do) the 
former under the contemptible name of 
a Romance, and the latter by that of 
Knight-Errantry ? 

What, in the name of God, do you call 
realities, if theſe things be Romantick? 


The Vani-= As for the-preſent World, it is notori- 


ty of this 


World, and 
reality of 
that whic 


ouſly a meer piece of Pageantry, and all 
the glory of it paſles away in a vain ſhew: 


» and if in it ſelf it were not altogether ſo 


3s to come, inconſiderable as experience ſhews It to 


be; yet humane life is fo very ſhort, that 
a man can be little more than a Spectator 
of that pomp as it paſſes by him. For 


© by that time he begins to live, he more 


than begins to die. Either therefore 


there muſt be another Life and a World 
to 
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to come in reality, or elſe nothing at all 
is ſo, but all is Romance indeed. 

Bioph. I cry you mercy if I uſed an in- 
decent expreſſion. I did not intend to 
give any offence, nor is it either my tem- 
per or cuſtom to put affronts upon other 
mens Perſwaſions ; but I appeal to you 
(Sebaſtian, as a man of Judgment) what 
name ought I to call that thing by, of 
which (when I hear men talk confidently 
of) I have notwithſtanding neither any 
ſenſe in my own mind, nor ſee any ratio- 
nal ground to believe it. 

Sebaſt. I acknowledge your Civility, 
good Biophilus, and in anſwer to your que- 
ſtion, I tell you truly, that without any 


offence to me you may call that thing by #70 


what name you pleaſe, of which no rati- 


onal account can be given (let men talk as ſary to Res 
confidently of it as they will) provided 1;g;oz. 


you have taken full information about it, 
and have ſo maturely and impartially con- 
ldered of it, that you may be thought a 
competent Judge in the Caſe ; But other- 
miſe, let me tell you, you may happen to 
call ſome of the moſt certain truths in na- 
ture by ſome ſuch opprobrious names; for- 
aſmuch as ſome very certain things may 
on the ſudden, and at the firſt glimpſe, 
ſem not only mere Paradoxes, but utter 
[mpoſſibilities ; which yet afterwards, 
upon more deliberate inquiry, will abun- 
lantly confute that cenſure by their own 
evidence, | 
And eyen in ſenſible perceptions, you 
B 3 know 


know it is not ſufficient that a man haye 
eyes in his head, but there mult be a fit diſ- 
poſition of thoſe eyes, a proper medium or 
well-diſpoſed air , convenient light, dye 
diſtance of the objeft, and competent 
time for our ſenſes to ſurvey and take hold 
of it, or elſe we ſhall make no true eſti- 
mate of that which is preſented to us. 
Now if you transfer this to Religion, and 
imitate the ſame care and caution in judg. 
ing of that, you will doubtleſs be fo far 
from concluding it to be a Romance, that 
you will find it not enly recommended to 
you by the wiſdom and experience of all 
the World, but agreeable to the reaſon of 
your own mind, and to the internal ſenſe 
of your own Conſcience. And which is 
more, you will obſerve the belief of thoſe 
things whereupon it is founded, to be fa 
neceſſary, and of ſuch moment and con- 
ſequence, as that they will appear to be 
the very pillars of the World, the bond 
of humane Society, and the very things 
wherein your own neereſt and moſt pecu- 
liar intereſt is involved ; inſomuch, that 
it will be utterly impoſſible that you 
ſhould either live or dye comfortably 
without an hearty okenſon of them. 
Bioph. Now you ſpeak like your ſelf, 
and I underſtand you, but I hope I under- 
ſtand my ſelf better than to be willing to 
be reputed an enemy to Civil > or 
much leſs to be an enemy to. my ſelf ; let 
me therefore ſee thoſe two things (which 


you laſt mentioned) clearly made = 
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and (without further trouble to you) I 
ſhall think my ſelf obliged to take new 
meaſures, or at leaſt to make more dili- 
gent inquiry into this affair. 

Schaf, Though I ſhould have been right 
glad to have found you better reſolved, 
and hoped that this preſent Conference 
ſhould rather have been directed to the 
incouraging one another in our courſe, 
than ſpent in diſputing our Port; yet in 
hopes that at length you will becomeaVo- 
tary for the Holy- Lana, I will comply with 
your deſires, and repreſent to you the eyi- 
dence of thoſe two things you inſiſt upon. 

And for the firſt you will eaſily be 


ſenſible of the influence of Religion upon 73+ danger 
Civil Society, when you conſider how in- of #rr!ligi- 
conceivable it is, that mere external force 9 fo £2: 


F 


or fear of humane Puniſhment ſhould be 999%: 


ſuſicient to keep the. World in order, 
when (as it often happens that) lewd and 
flagitious men ſhall find themſelves either 
ſecured from that danger by the ſecrecy 
of their Plots, or protected by their 
ſtrength and multitude. And then you 
muſt acknowledge that to the ends afore- 
uſed there is a neceſlity that ſome ſuperi- 
our power not only protect Govyernours 
from violence, but alſo ſtrike the minds 
of men with an awful apprehenſion of 
them as'his Fayourites and Vicegerents 
but this cannot be done but upon ſuch 
Principles of Religion as we now ſpeak 
of; therefore he that infringes that, 
weakens both Law and Goyernment, 
B 4 and 
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and is an Enemy to Civil Society, 

Again, there can be no obligation of 
Oaths, and conſequently no {ſecurity of 
faith and truſt between man and man, bye 
upon ſuppoſition of a God that takes no. 
tice of what men do, and-who will all 
them to an account accordingly in another 
World : ſo that the man who 1s deſtitute 
of theſe perſwaſions, can' neither give ſe- 
curity of his Loyalty to his Prince, nor'of 
Fidelity to his Friend or Neighbour, or 
any man he deals with. 

Bioph. Why 1 pray you, Sebaſtian, may 
not men truſt one another upon the ſecy- 
rity of honour, good nature, or gratitude 
or ſome ſuch obligation , without thoſe 
_ of Conſcience. which you ſpeak 
of ? 

Sebaſt. Alas, alas, Biophilus, all thoſe 
bonds which you mention are too weak 
to reſtrain the licentious humour of man- 
kind; they may put ſome little byaſs up- 
on mens ſpirits, but they cannot bridle 
their paſſions, curb their deſire of re: 
venge, nor prevail with them to deny 
their extravagant intereſts and inclinati- 
ons, When they ſhall have an opportunity 
to gratify any of them, as we find by dai- 
ly experience, For in all the obligations 
(below Religion and Conſcience) a man 
1s ſuppoſed to he accountable only to him- 
ſelf; and therefore may diſpenſe with 
himſelf, and acquit himſelf upon what 
terms ' he pleaſes. And therefore wiſe 
men, and eſpecially wiſe Princes, ufe not 
| "D to 


[ 
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to truſt to any of thoſe defeiſible ſecuri- 
ties, but only to that of Religion. 

Bioph. Well, but have not pretenders 
to Religion plaid faſt and looſe with Laws 
and Government, as well as other men ? 
Nay generally you ſhall obſerve, that a 
Bigotted fort of men are the principal 
Conſpirators and Actors of molt of the 
tumults and diſorders in the World. 

Sebaſt, If I ſhould object to you the 
daily and horrible violations of Faith a- 
mongſt the pretenders to honour, inge- 
nuity, and gratitude; I know you would 
anſwer me, That thoſe perſons were nor 
really men of honour, &c. but only pre- 
tenders. And ſo you may anſwer your 
ſelf in this caſe, namely, That they are 
but pretenders to the real principles of 
Religion, that falſify their Faith and di- 
ſturh Government, 
| Beſides, if I ſhould grant you, That 
the very Bonds of Religion are not able 
always to reſtrain the rage and folly of 
ſome exorbitant perſons; yet certainly 
It is the moſt powerful means amonglt 
mankind to that end, and incomparably 
beyond all thoſe you have named, for the 
fake of 'that reaſon I haye already given 
you. And therefore (as I was about to 
ſay) you may remember, when upon oc- 
calion, Prolomy King of Egypt, ſent one 
Theodorus, in the quality of his Embaſſa- 
dour, to Lyſimachus : this latter refuſes to 
treat with him, or admit him under that 
Charafter , becauſe he was reputed an 
Atheilt ; 


Atheiſt ; and being ſuch, he lookt upon 
him as a perſon with whom there could he 
no ſecurity of civil intercourſe. 

Bioph. 1 remember the ſtory, but I pray 
you then (by the way) if Lyſimachus; 
Objettion againſt Theodorus was ſaffi. 
cient, how came Ptolomy notwithſtandin 
to truſt him with the management of hig 
affairs ? 

Sebaſt. Truly I can give you no other 
Anſwer, but that it ſeems he did not well 
underſtand the looſe tenure of an Atheiſt, 
nor had {o much prudence as his Neigh- 
bour. But let that paſs, if you pleaſe, 
and give me leave in the next place to re- 
preſent to you every mans perſonal con- 
cern in the truth of Religion, which is 
ſuch (as I intimated before) that no man 
can either live or die comfortably withe 
Our It. 

Bioph. I, with all my heart. Let Prin- 
ces and States alone to manage their own 
matters. Shew me but that one point 
you laſt mentioned, and it ſhall ſufhicein 
the preſent caſe. 

Sebaſt. For that,, Biophilus , you will 
eaſily apprehend, that no man can die 
cheerfully without the ſupports of Reli- 
gion (I mean if he die ſenſibly, and with 
his wits about him) becauſe the very beſt 
of ſuch a mans Game, and the ſumm of 
his expectations can be but this, That he 
ſhall die like the Beaſt, and that vital 
principle in him, which we call the Soul, 
ſhall be abſolutely extinguiſhed ; ſo ws 
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he ſhall thenceforth as perfeQly ceaſe to Path very 
he what he was, as if he had never been. #omſort- 


Now this I ſuppoſe you will readily grant 
me, muſt needs be not only, a very un- 


comfortable proſpect, but ſuch a condi- ligion. 


tion as 2 man cannot think of without 
juſt abhorrence , nor be reconciled to, 
without as great a contradiction, as it 
were for him to be ſuppoſed to hate his 
own being, which ſurely is impoſlible. 

Yet (as I faid) this is the very beſt of 
the irreligious mans caſe, and that which 
hecan never be ſecure, will be the worſt 
that ſhall befal him ; for if it ſhall prove 
in the iſſue of things, that there is ano- 
ther World (and at leaſt it may do ſo for 
ought he knows) then his caſe is ſo much 
worſe, as that now-by death he mult enter 
upon an eſtate for eyer , which he hath 
had no foreſight of, nor made any pre- 
parations for. He encounters a God, 
whom he hath taken no care to propiti- 
ate towards himſelf in all the courſe of 
bis life, by any aCts of Piety and Devoti- 
00; and what a diſmal plunge muſt the ap- 
proaches of Death (together with ſuch a 
apetzal) of neceſlity put ſuch a man 
Into 

Bioph. As for Death, I ſhall eaſily grant 
all you ſay, for that is no very comforta- 
ble thing at the beſt ; the only refuge I 
know, is to make a virtue of neceſlity, 
and ſeeing die we muſt, to take it pati- 
ently : but for that reaſon I am reſolved 


fo live as long as I can, and as cheerfully 
t00, 
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too, and why may not this be done with. 
out the buſineſs of Religion ? 
No mancan Sebaft, In truth, Bophilus, the impoſ- 
live com- ſibility of living comfortably , without 
—_—_— the helps of Reſizion, is every whit as 
Sounds of Evident as that, of dying ſo, and for the 
Rigion, Very ſame reafons, for as much as what- 
ſoeyer renders Death terrible, muſt needs 
make life uneaſy too. For ſince death is 
acknowledged to be unavoidable, it can- 
not chooſe but run continually in ſuch x 
mans head, Shortly I mult die, and either 
Everlaſtingly ceaſe to be, or (which is 
far worſe) begin to be Eternally miſera. 
ble: The leaſt of which two things 
(without the miſerable refuge of a perpe- 
tual debauch to keep ſuch a man from 
thinking) muſt be of force enough to 
make his heart ake, and to ſpoil all the 
pleaſures of the preſent life : Eſpecially 
conſidering withal, the uncertainty of the 
tenure, and the innumerable accidents of 
humane life; which laſt circumſtance 
makes it to become juſt matter of fear at 
all times, that by ſome or other of thoſe 
accidents of mortality , his frail thred 
may abruptly be broken; and conſequent- 
ly who knows but by to morrow, not only 
all his projects and contrivances, but all 
his delights and entertainments will ſuf 
fer a total interruption. 
But then if there be a God and another 
World (which he can never be ſure that 
there is not) then he can expect nothing 
leſs than very ſuddenly to fall under the 
yengeance 
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vengeance of that great majeſty whom he 
_ always provoked and never ap- 
ed. 

' Beſides all this, as we commonly ob- 
ſerve, that Atheiſtical perſons are of all 
men the moſt timorous; ſo there is great 
reaſon for it, if we conſider what a dark 
and melancholy thing it muſt needs be, 
for ſo impotent a Creature as man is, to 
live in a World without a God, and with- 
out the ſecurity of a Providence : for 
there are a thouſand things confeſſedly 
too ſtrong for us, and which are able to 
cruſh and deſtroy us every moment. And 
in this caſe where a man hath no help in 
himſelf, if he have no Guardian about 
him neither, if (I ſay) he cannot look u 
to ſome higher Being as his Patron an 
Protector; it were meer madneſs to be 
Valiant: for all the grounds of Courage 
fail him, and therefore no wonder if his 
Spirits be broken and baffled by the dan- 
ger of his Caſe, and the loneſomneſs of 
his Condition. | 

Upon which account a perſon of Ho- 
nour, and a great Witt of this -prefent 
Ape, acknowledged ſome time before his 


12 


The cauſes of 


the timo- 
rouſneſs of 
Athtiſts. 


death; * That, although he, for his part, £ate E. of 


"had no feeling of the comforts of Reli- 
"gion, yet he accounted thoſe to be hap- 
"Py men, that could, and did live under 
the advantage of it.For indeed life is not 
life with thoſe ſupports which that (and 
that only) affords us. But when a man 
lath, by the benefit of that Holy pru- 


dence, | 


Roch. 
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Philander 
raviſh'd 
With the 
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dence, put all his intereſt into God?s Cy. 
ſtody, and ſecured himſelf of another 
World ; then he begins to live indeed, 
then he may laugh at the preſent Wold, 
deſpiſe temporal life, and defy death; 
for as much as thenceforth he 1s out of 
the reach of Chance, Fate, or Fortune, 
Phil. ?Tis true, Biophilus,*tis true, as Se. 
baſtian ſaith,theWorld to come is the only 


comforts of Reality,andReligion the only Comfort.) 


Religion. 


happy we that know there is a Godin the 

World, under whoſe Providence we liye! 

and bleſſed be that Divine Goodneſs, 

which hath provided another World to 

_ us, and there promiſed us Eternal 
ife. 

O Urania, Urama, (Heaven I meat) | 
thou end of cares and fears, and begin- | 
ning of Joy without end ! thou reſt of 
Souls, and only fatisfattion of great and | 
wiſe minds! I am raviſht with the 
thoughts of thee; I am fo tranſported 
with hopes of thee, that I am become 
all life and ſpirit; methinks I begtn to 
have wings, and could fly to Heayen: 

Bioph. Sebaſtian ſpeaks ſhrewdly, I con- 
feſs; but you, Philander, are too high 1 
Flyer for me : you are ſo much in the Al 
titudes, that you muſt pardon me, if I, 
little, ſuſpe& that you have (according 
to your former cuſtom) been taking 0 
a cheerful Cup, which, as a wiſe mal 


1 Eſdr, 3. obſerves, makes men ſpeak, all things by T* 


lents. 
Phil, You are in the yery right of it 
ET Biophilu, 
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X Fiophils, T have taken a Doſe, and a luſty 
one too (as Sebaſtian will be my witneſs) 
4, | fothat I find my felf not alittle elevated 
14" } atthis time. But, miſtake me not, it is 
4. 4 not with drink; no (though fay it) I am 
of Y grown a better husband, and more frugal 
of my time, than to ſpend it on a De- 
bauch : or (if you will) I am become a 
great Coward, and am afraid of an after 
reckoning. 

Bioph. What reckoning, man ? 

Phil. Nay, no other than that which 7 / a24 

Sebaſtian hath given us warning - of , danger of 
the Judgment to come; For I.muſt tell you, Pronten- 
L very much doubt whether God Almigh- = _ 
ty (who hath endowed us with noble Fa- ,1,,y,; 
culties, and thereby ſeems to have deſign- of it are 
ed us for excellent purpoſes, 'and who hath falſe an4 
alſo appointed our time to be but ſhort in 4 
this world) will take it well at our hands, 
that we ſhould drown the one, and drivel 
away the other in Senſuality. 
 Bioph: Now you. grow ferious, but 
what made you: fo brisk even now? In 
truth I ſuſpeCfted you might have. been bit- 
ten with your own Dog (as they ſay) and 
had prevented the Civility. of my houſe, 
by a liberal glaſs at home. 

Phil. O Biophilus, I thank God I am 
come to that paſs now, that I can dance 
without a Fiddle, and be merry without 
the aid of the Bottlez and I look upon 
thoſe men to be in a very pittiable condi- 
tion that cannot do ſo. For I have learn- 


ed, by my former unhappy experience, 
a 
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that thoſe liquid Conſolations are meer 


cheats'and palliative cutes of Melancholy, 


and though perhaps a man. may by the 
help of them rid himſelf: of. the trouble 
of his own thoughts for the prefent 
(which is 'all that Wine can pretend to) 
yet hedoth but reprieve himſelf for a time, 
and he will find himſelf again juſt where 
he was, as ſoon as he becomes ſober : for 
Conſcience is not to be totally drowned 
in Drink, nor the clamour thereof to he 
deaded by the noiſe of Huz7za's. 

Sebaſt It is very true which Philander 
ſaith; for generally the mirth of a'de- 
bauch,  as.-it is ſtrainedand artificial, {o 
it cannot laſt long : it is at beſt but like 
the effects of an high Cordial, which niay 
ſerve to rally the ſpirits for ſome. preſent 
encounter, but then they-are ſpent in the 
conflict, and fall and flagg again quickly 
aſter; or like thoſe mighty efforts which 
you ſhall obſerve; ſome perfon to makein 
a Conyulſion, the reſult of: which wiltbe, 
that ſuch a man ſhall become ſo much leſs 
than himſelf after the Fit, as he was more 
than himſelf whilſt it was upon him : for 
any man ſhall find, that -whenſoever the 
ſpirits are extraordinarily exhilarated and 
dilated, they thereby become ſo thin and 
volatile, that they eaſily exhale and va- 
niſh, and ſo a man hecomes far more me- 
lancholy and lumpiſh after, than he was 
before. | 

But now in intelleftual delights and en- 
tertalnments, wherein a man may be wy” 
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ty and wiſe together, and ſo haveno fear 
of an after-reckoning to pall the preſent 
enjoyment, and eſpecially in ſuch pleaſures 
4s come in upon the account of Religion, 
they afford a ſtill and ſedate delight, 
which refreſh the heart mnore than dilate 
the countenance, and gently raiſe and 
ſtrengthen the ſpirits, but do not in any 
meaſure exhauſt them. | 

Bioph. You diſcourſe ingehiouſly, Seba- 
fian, but ſure you have not mended the 
matter : for it as good to be drunk with 
Wine as with conceitedneſs, which is the 
more laſting diſtemper; and I pray let me 
ſeif you can excuſe this tratſport of Ph:- 
lender from fanaticiſm as well as from that 
which [ at firſt ſuſpeted, for ſure is nwſt 
be one of therh. 


17, 


Sebaſt. Why, Biophilws ; do you think That r4/;- 
i man cannot be cheerful unleſs he be ej- 879-5 joy 2 


ther mad or drunk ? 8 _ 
| Broph. It ſeems then in your opinion, ,,;,,,,; 
lanaticiſm is madneſs. Fanaticiſn 


Sebaſt. Truly, Sir, I profeſs to you, I explained- 


take it to be little better; eſpecially, if 
It be in any high degree. For what CI 
pray you) Is it to be mad, but for a 
mans fancy or paſſions ſo to get head of 
him, that he is hurried on wildly and ex- 
travagantly by ſuch an unaccountable im:- 
fetus, as that his reaſon (the common 
principle of mankind) is not able to re- 
[train or govern him? And on the other 
fide, what is it for a man to fear without 
danger, and to hope without ground; to 

G belieys 
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believe without :£4191., and to think, and 
ſpeak, or do ſuch i... -. whereof he can 
give no account whic.. 13 intelligible by 
the reſt of Mankind ? this I take to he 
Fanaticiſm, and this is as plainly a Diſeaſe 
and a Fit of the Body, as thoſe Conyulk. 
ons which we ſpake of but now. 

As for Example, If you ſhall obſerye x 
man pretend to believe plain impoſlibili 
ties, and not only ſupinely and credy. 
louſly ſwallow them, but confidently a. 
vouch and maintain them ; it may be jn 
-2gard of his ſeriouſneſs and good mean- 
ng, you will call him an Enthuſiaſt or F4. 
natick: yet for as much as you are ſatiſ- 
fied, that the things he is ſo confident of, 
are contradictions to the common ſenſe 
and experience of Mankind (notmith- 
ſtanding his confidence and deyotion) 
| you will conclude he is governed by other 
principles than thoſe of a man; and con- 
{ſequently that he is beſides himſelf, and 
under ſome degree of madneſs. 

Again, When you ſee a man, who can 
make no pretence to any Character of pub- 
lick Authority, nor can give any ſufficient 
proof of any ſpecial and extraordinary 
Commiſſion from God Almighty , ſhall 
notwithſtanding be aCted by ſuch a heady 
and intemperate zeal, as to ſuperſede the 
publick Magiſtrate, and take upon him- 
ſelf to goyern and reform the World; 
this indeed is Fanaticiſm, but it cannot 
be acquitted .of ſome ſpice of madnels 
withal. or 
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Or laſtly (to come more home to you) 
When a man ſhall be perplexed with end- 
lefs ſcruples, and fears and doubts of the 
danger and damnableneſs of ſuch things 
35 are manifeſtly the violation of no Law, 
and ſhall be dejected in his Conſcience, 
and ready to ſink into deſperation, at 
ſuch time as yet he is not conſcious to 
himſelf , of either omitting any known 


' Uuty, or committing any wicked thing * 


Or on the other ſide, when fuch a man 
ſhall run -into the other extream, and be 
tranſported with Joy, and raviſht with 
Comfort ; but upon no more intelligible 
grounds, than he had before for his fears 
and dejeCtions of ſpirit. Both thefe ca- 
ſes may be very pittiable, but they are as 
well plain ſymptoms of a craſy mind, as 
they are inſtances of Fanaticiſm. But — 
Bioph. 1 am very glad to hear theſe 
things: from you, Sebaſtian, and that you 
bave ſo ſlight an opinion of that fort of 
men, who make ſuch a figure, or rather 
ſuch a duſt in the World. ; 
Sebaſt. So far then we are agreed, but 
by your fayour, I believe all this which 
[ have faid will make nothing towards the 
proof of your charge againſt Philander ; 
tor though I impute unreaſonable and ex- 
travagant raptures to Fancy rather than 
to Faith, and account them rather'a di- 
ſemper of the body than the devotion 
of the mind; yet I muſt tell you after 
all, that true and manly Religion is no 
cold and corfortleſs thing , it is not a 
| C 2 lykewarm 
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lukewarm notionality, not a formal and 
bayardly round of duties, not a dull tem. 
peramentum ad pondus, as they call it, but 
is lively , vigorous and ſparkling , and 
hath its joys and raviſhments too ; only 
they are more ſedate and governable, as 
well as more rational and accountah 
than thoſe we ſpake of before; and fo I 
ſuppoſe you will find it to be with Phi. 
lander : He hath expreſt ſome heat, but 
not without light, and is both able to 
govern his expreſſions, and to give you a 
ſober reaſon of them. 

Phil. Hearty thanks, dear Sebaſtian, 
for vindicating me from the miſ-appre- 
henſions my innocent joy had expoſed me 
to with B:ophilus; and herein you have 
not only done me a kindneſs, but obliged 
all good men, and done a Tight to true 
Piety it ſelf, which is apt to be put out 
of countenance with the imputation of 
Fanaticiſm, and ſo far it ſuffers thereby, 
that a great many well-diſpoſed (but over 
baſhful and timorous) men are tempted 
to a very ſtrange kind of Hypocriſy, and 
to pretend. themſelves worſe than they 
are, and to trim it off in the indifferent 
ſtrain of the World, for fear of incurring 
the cenſure of being Zealots and Bigots 
in Religion. | 

The true But now I ſhall take heart, and adven- 
grounds of ture to let my light ſhine out abroad, as 
comfort i# well as burn within my Breaſt. And I 
Re:1840 cannot forbear upon this occaſion to re- 
turn my moſt humble thanks to God Al- 

mighty 
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mighty, who hath given me cauſe to hope 
in his goodneſs, and the cordial of that 
hope, hath in ſome meaſure antidoted 
me againſt the troubles and vexations of 
this preſent World ; for I profeſs to you, 
there is ſo much of care and fear, of la- 
bour and pain, of ſorrow and diſquiet 
here below, what by croſs accidents and 
difappointments, what by the malice of 
evil men, or by the follies, peeviſhneſs, 
and jealouſics of weak and ſilly men, that 
were it not for the proſpect of a better 
ſtate of things above, and of reſt and 
peace, ſtability and atisfation in ano- 
ther World, I ſhould be very far from 
being fond of this preſent Life. But now 
when I conſider, and am ſatisfied, that at 
the worſt | am wnder a Providence, ſo that 
nothing befals by chance, or by the mere 
will of man, but by divine appointment 
and ordination ; and conſequently there is 
mthing but what he both can and will 
make to work, for good in the concluſion : 
And when withal I find my ſelf reſolyed 
to ſubmit to his wiſe purpoſes, by which 
means it is in my power to be wiſer and 
deter by all Occurrences; and in ſo do- 
Ing, have my hopes improved into ſome 
meaſure of aſſuratice , that I ſhall in due 
Une be tranſlated into thoſe happy Re- 
gions aboye. This comforts my heart 
under all the preſent inconveniences, and 
not only ſupports my ſpirits, but cheers 
them, and refreſhes my very countenance. 
And ſometimes it happens, that the more 
C 3 the 
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the vexations of the World had depreſ 
me, the higher do theſe Contemplationg 
raiſe me ; ſo that I break out into ſuch 
an holy triumph and bravery, :as that 
which you ( B:ephilus) tookmotice of. in 
me ſince we came together. .* 
Sebaſt. What think you, now, - Biophi: 
Ims, is Philander mad or drunk? 
Bisph. No,I acknowledge he ſpeaks like. 
a Man, or an Angel rather (if there were 
any ſuch thing ) but ſtill 1 ſuſpect. there 
is ſome trick or other in it; I canyot 
ſatisfie my ſelf in theſe religious braye- 
ries, as he calls them. 1407; | 
Sebaſt. Why, Biophilus , 'what 1s there 
to amuze you in this matter ? Conſider 
with your ſelf,, how can it be. otherwiſe, 
but that he who is throughly ſatisfied that: 
it is neither blind chance, nor ſurly fate, 
nor {ome ill-natur?*d and unlucky Being; 
but contrariwiſe, a great and wiſe and. 
good God, that governs the World: 
how can it be (I ſay) but thgt ſuch a man. 
muſt needs be very comfortable under 
ſuch a Protection ? ? 01 
Or how can it come to paſs that a man 
thar lives virtuouſly and piouſly, who ap» 
proves himſelf to his own Reaſon and; 
Conſcience, and, as near as. he can; tQ: 
the mind of that great God; who made, 
and governs the World, ſhould be tor- 
mented with pannick fears of; he knows 
not what; ſince, whether he. looks up* 
ward or downward , into himſelf or a+ 
broad, there is nothing can hurt. himz 
M | nothing 
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nothing but what muſt needs cheer him 
with an hopeful expectation of a good 
fue of ſuch' a courſe in the upſhot of 


22 


things; eſpecially if withall he have a firm The adn” 


belief of Eternal Life in another world 


rable and 
* unſpeaka- 


and of unſpeakable joy and felicity there #1. 
attainable, and certainly to be enjoy- jon of be- 
ed by him that purſues jt in his life by /ieving £- 
ſuch a courſe of Vertue and Piety as afore. !:rnalLije. 


ſaid. How can you imagine that ſuch 
2 man ſhould be down inthe mouth (as 
we ſay) or dull and out of humour ? 
Nay, rather, how is it poſſible he ſhould 
be able to ſmother ſuch hopes, and con- 
ceal ſuch joys? no, they are too great 
to be kept ſecret in his boſom; they 
will break out now and then in trium- 
phant expreſlions. 

Eternity', Biophilus, eternal life (I 
mean) is ſo great, ſo glorious, ſo admi- 
rable an happineſs, that I can never be 
perſwaded that man really believes it, 
and hath any good meaſure of hopes 
that he ſhall attain it, - who'can be fo 
reſery?d and Stoicay', as to- _ his 
countenance whenever he: thinks of it. 

Do. but judge with your ſelf, if you 
could have ground to believe you 
ſhould never ' forgoe this preſent life, 
but for ever/enjoy your: houſe, your wife 
and children, nor- ever-be' parted: from 
thoſe wiſe and good friends you have 
made choice-of, that no- accident, no 
diſeaſe, nor malice of men or: evil ſpi- 
Tits--could: reach you ; but: you: might 

C 4 purſue 
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purſue your deſigns,and meet with nothing 
to interrupt the train of your thoughts 
and projeftions, ſo that you could know 
Death only in ſpeculation , in this caſe 
you may eaſily imagine, how much at 
eaſe a mans thoughts would be, how ſe. 
cure his mind, how hold his ſpirit, and 
how cheerful his countenance. But now 
to live for ever in the Glories of the 
Kingdom of Heayen, to be not only ſe, 
cure from all pain or care, fear or danger, 
but to be in the poſſeſſion of perfect and 
conſummate bliſs, to injoy the favour of 
God,the preſence of the eyer-bleſled Jeſus, 
and the perpetual ſociety of all good men 
made perfett, and free from their igno- 
rances, errors, Paſſions and infirmities. 
This is a ſtate of life that I proteſt I can- 
not think ' of without aſtoniſhment, nor 
ſpeak of without a paſſion, nor hope for 


without a raptute. - 

 Zioph. 1 ſhould eaſily conſent to you in 
all this, Sebaſtian , if I thought it was 
* real; for] am neither ſo fond of a Graye 
as not to be. deſirous go live as _— it 
is poſlible ,” nor fo ſevere to my felt: as to. 
be willing to want any of thoſe comforts 
of Life and ſupports in Death that are at- 
tainable : but in truth I ſuſpect all theſe 
great things, - Philender , that you talk of 
tq be bur pleaſant Dreams and the high - 
rants of Fancy. 21-2900 
*  Sebaſt. But: why ſhquld you think ſo, 
B;ophilus, ſeeing it is very plain, that the 
ſobereſt and beſt men are of this on 
Fo re on - yon; 
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fon ; and for the moſt part, the better 
the menare, the more lively is their ſenſe 
of theſe things. Can you imagine that 
either God Almighty ſhould put a cheat 
ypon the very beſt of mankind (and up- 
on them eſpecially?) or can you think that 
the beſt of 'men ſhould be the greateſt Iy- 
ars, and pretend to that of which they 
had no real grounds ? I pray therefore be 
free with me, and tell me the cauſes of 
your miſtruſt in this caſe. 

Bioph. | think I have reaſon to doubt 
theſe high pretences to the wonderful 
comforts of Religion, in the firſt place ; 
becauſe I obſerve the ſtate of mankind to 
be generally very uneaſie, and the World 
to be full of nothing more than melan- 
choly and complaint, which ſure could 
not be, if there were ſuch effeCtual Re- 
medies ready at hand, and ſuch an Hearts 
Eſe in Religion. 

Sebaft. I will anſwer you in that pre- 
kntly, but I pray firſt tell me (by the 
way) what do you think is the reaſon 
that there are ſo many ſickly and valetu- 
linary People in the World ? 

Bioph. Truly I think we may reſolve 
tie greateſt part of thoſe long and tedi- 
ous diſtempers, under which ſo many 
People languiſh, into Surfeits and other 
Inſtances of their own Riot and Luxury. 

Sebaſt. Very well, but you do not 
yet reach my meaning ;z 1 ask you there- 
tote again, Do you not think that there 
ae a greas many amongſt thoſe, that pine 
away 
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away under the aforeſaid lingring diſtem. 
pers, who might poſlibly receive. help 
and eaſe if they took due care of them. 
ſelves ? | 

Bioph. Yes doubtleſs, for in thoſe chro. 
nical Diſeaſes there is time for adviceand- 
application, and fit intermiſſions for Me- 
dicines to take place in; but the miſchiefis, 
ſome men are humourſome and obſtinate, 
-and-will take no advice whatever comeof 
it - others deliver themſelves up.to Empj- 
ricks and unskilful Perſons , who- often 
make the Diſeaſe worſe than it; was ;: and 
then there are ſome ſo ſoft and delicate, 
that although they have good. advice gir 
ven them, and might be cured, yet-will 
not follow the rules that are preſcybed 
to them, 

Seb. Very good, now you have-ſaved | 
me the labour, and have anſwered your: 
own objection againſt the. real comfort« 
ableneſs of Religion:'; For, there axe. the 
ſame three accounts to be, aſſigned ofthe 
uncomfortableneſs of mens ſpirits, which 
you haye given of the ſickly eſtate of'their 
Bodies, viz. | | 

In the firſt place there are ſonge-men 
who fanſie themſelyes either too wiſe:to be 
adviſed, or think the caſe of Humane Nav 
ture too deſperate to be cured; and there- 
fore grow moroſe and ſGepkical, and: will 
rather cloke themſelves up in-a\muſty.me- 
lancholy reſervedneſs for the preſent,.and 
run the venture of all-for;the fyture, thas: 
give themſelyes the trouble of-any-ſerious: 
thoughts 
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thoughts of- Religion. Now yoy cannot 
expe& that theſe men ſhould find:the com- 
fort, of, Religion, who were ſo far from 
idaking experiment of it, that they were 
afraid of it, like thoſe wiſe men that for 
far they ſhould one time or other be. poi- 
ſoned, will therefore never eat any meat. 
 Bioph. If you would pardon my inter- 
rupting of you, I could tell you for all 
this, that there are ſome certain men in 
the World, (though not many I confeſs) 
who enjoy themſelves very well, and.yet 
neyer were in debt to any Religion for 
It $212 

_Sebaſt. Very likely, Biophils, for ſo as 1 
remember,King Fohz killed a very fat.Stzg 
that had never heard Maſs in. its life ; and 
ſo. you ſhall. ſee an Oxe in the ſtall, let 
him but have meat and drink and caſe 
enough he never repines at the ap- 
proach of. the. day.of- ſlaughter : in like 
manner there are a ſort of dull unthink- 
Ing men, that paſs: away their time in a 
pleaſant dream. of. ſenſuality , and never 
eel:any want of the. conſolations of Re- 


gion ; but it is not becauſe there is no How it 
need of them, - but becauſe ſuch Perſons comes to 


donot fecl the need, nor indeed are ſen- 
ible of  any-thing elſe that is manly and 
generous, SHOTS 


If I ſhould tell you it was dangerous be- without 
log upon ſuch a-precipice, I ſuppoſe you G4 and 
would- not think it a confutation of my X8/9% 


caution to tell me, that notwithſtanding 
acertaig blind man flept and ſaored ſe- 
_ curely 
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curely upon it ; for real danger is danger 
whether men be apprehenſive of it or no 
or if you ſhould obſerve a poor man to 
dream of plenty and all the affluence of 
the World, you will not count him to be 
as happy as he that really enjoys thoſe 
things; a dream is one thing, and real 
felicity is another : and though the former 
fanſies himſelf for the preſent as happy 
as the other, yet I am ſure you who know 
one is aſleep and the other awake, do not 
think it to be fo. Thus it is in Religion. 

Bioph. Your pardon again, it is not on- 
ly true that ſome ſtupid and incapable 
Perſons are at hearts eaſe without Reli- 
gion, but you ſhall obſerve ſome of a 
better mold, polite and ingenious men 
live very pleaſantly, and yet are not bee 
holden to Religion for it. 

Sebaft. It may be ſo; but then I doubt 
they muſt be beholden to the Bottle for 
it, which they muſt ply continually too 
to keep them from thinking: for I haye 
ſhewed you already that it is as impoſlible 
for a thinking man (out of a Debauch 
and who cannot but be ſenſible that he 
muſt die) to be comfortable without the 
aids of ſome Religion or other ; as it's 
for you or me to caper and frollick upon 


the brink of ſuch a Precipice as we ſpoke. 


of but now: In ſhort, ſuch men as have 
Eyes in their heads have no other refuge, 


but to wink hard that they may nat be ſen-: 


ſible of their danger. 


' Andſo much for that, Now if younlus 
WU 
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| will proceed : In the ſecond place then 
there 1s (as you well obſerved) another 
fort of men, who, though they are not 
ſo refraftory and contumacious as to defy 
the whole art of Phyſick (as a perfect 
cheat) yet, out of ſtingineſs, or ſome 0- 
ther folly, will apply themſelves only 
to Quacks and Mountebanks, who, in- 
ſtead of curing their preſent infirmities, 
by unskilful management, render them 
more dangerous and intolerable. So it 
is in this cafe of Religion and the minds 
of men, there are thoſe who do not a- 
bandon themſelyes to deſperate Athe- 
im, nor ſceptically caſt off all care of 
Religion; but finding they cannot be 
a caſe without ſome regard of God, 
and proviſion for another World; yet 
(not falling into the hands of thoſe that 
nere- able to principle them right) en- 
tertain ſuch 1mperfeft and inconſiſtent 
Notions of Religion, as can really af- 
ford them no ſolid conſolation. And 
this is a ſecond cauſe why the World is 
ſouncomfortable, notwithſtanding all the 
relief that Religion pretends to give. 

As forexample; ” ſe aman believes Falſe noti- 
there is a God, yet if he look upon him 91s of God 
under the notion of a cruel and unrelent- 44 *t/5es- 
ing Tyrant, governed by meer will, and ;,,/r... 
who aims at nothing but the ſecuring 11, 
and greatning his own power, and con- 
qnacly is ſo far unconcerned for any 

his creatures, that it is all one to him 
"ether they be ſayed or damned _ 

nally ; 
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nally.; you will eaſily pas me that the 
belief of ſuch a God cannot be-yery 
comfortable , ſince a man cannot think || | 
of him, nor much leſs exerciſe any aft of 
Devotion towards him without horror 
and affrightment. | 

Or, again, Suppoſe a man ſhould eq. 
tertain a leſs horrid notion of God, x 
that though he be not ſuch a monſter $ 
the former render?*d him ; yet that he; 
a nice and captious Deity , very techy 
and hard to pleaſe, that would make ng 
candid and equitable interpretation, nor 
allow of fincerity and good mean 
ing, but muſt have his mind to atittle, 
and eyery thing muſt be done preciſely 
according to rule, and conſequently muſt 
needs .be able to find frequent occaſſions 
againſt his creatures, and was likely as of: 
ten to animadyert ſeyerely upon them. 
This muſt needs be a very uncomfortable 
principle of Religion, as well as the for. 
mer, ſince ſuch a God is only the obje&tol 
fear and not of love, and all fear hath tor- 
ment, | | 

Moreover , put cafe a man ſhould have 
a more kindly and benign notion-'of God, 
than either of the former , but yet finds 
himſelf perfeCtly at a loſs how to pleak 
the Divine Majeſty, and propitiate him 


towards himſelf, in regard -he know 


of no declaration of his Mind and. Will 
that he hath made. (becauſe. he eithet 
never heard of, or doth not belieye-the 
Holy Scriptures) it is impoſlible ou _—_ 
6/0 
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deyout Mind in this caſe muſt be yery 
much perplexed and uneaſie; and the 
more devout the man is, the more 
will his perplexity be, in regard - that 
when he hath done all he can to pleaſe 


| God, he cannot reſt ſatisfied whether he 


hath ſerved or diſſerved him all the 
while. Which in a great meaſure was 
th condition of the gentile World, for 
ck of Divine Reyelation; and therefore 
they were neceflitated in their Devyoti- 
ons to make uſe of abundance of yari- 
ous Rites, in hopes that if one ſort of 
them miſſed, the other might hitt to be 
xceptable to the Deity. And when all 
was done, they were not ſure that ei- 
ther, or any of them was perfectly a- 
greeable to his mind : and: therefore as 
their Devotion muſt needs be Superſti- 
tious in the nature of it; ſo conſequent- 
An muſt be attended with pannick 
s$, and uncomfortable apprehenſions, 

4 the fruit of it. 

Furthermore , Let us ſuppoſe a man ' 
of ſo high an attainment in Religion, as 
that. .he had ſome intimations of the 
Divine Will, as to matter of fat, but yet 
was under a- diſpenſation of Religion, 
which. (at leaſt in the letter of it) con- 
liſted: mainly of ſundry nice and curious 
obſeryances ; ſuch as the abſtaining from 
ſuch or ſuch meats; the performing ſuch 
or ſach Rites and Ceremonies; of none 
of which he could give himſelf any ra- 
tional account , ;or be- conſcious of wy 

OLNET 


other obligation to them, but only, thiz 
is commanded, and thus it muſt be (which 
was the caſe of the ſuperſtitious Jem, 
as it is alſo of a ſort of degenerate 
and -Judaizing Chriſtians) now It is plain 
that this ſtate of Religion muſt needs 
be very uncomfortable alſo; becauſe 4 
man muſt of neceſſity dragg on yery 
heavily , where his teaſon doth not gg 
before him, and his judgment is not con: 
vinced of the goodneſs and excellency 


of thoſe obſervances ,; as well as of the 


neceſlity of them. 

Laſtly, if a man was undef a Religi- 
on which could give him no aſlutaice 
of any reward of his Deyotion, but 
that for ought he knew he might at 
laſt have only his labour for his pain: 
foraſmuch as thete was no way to aſſure 
him whether it ſhould be his portion to 
tot for ever in the Grave, or whether 
after death he ſhould be transformed into 


ſome other creature; or that though the 


name and memory of his good actions 
ſhould remain, yet his particular perſon 
was to be ſwallowed up into the womb 
of general nature, and he for ever loſt 


(ſuch as which were the utmoſt hopes 


of the generality of the blind Pagans.) 
Now I fay ſuch principles of Religion 
as this, or any of the aforementioned, 
muſt needs be very uncomfortable; but 
all theſe, Biophilus, are as manifeſtly falle, 
as they are ſadly melancholy ; and there- 
fore it, is not any defect in Religion y'- 
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the ſpirits of men are uncomfortable, but 
the default of thoſe bad notions they haye 
taken up, inſtead of the true principles 
of Religion. And ſo much for that ſecond 
ſort of men: af 
Bioph. I am wonderfully pleaſed wit 
this laſt Diſcourſe of yours, in which you 
have not morE demonſtrated the uncom- 
fortableneſs , than expoſed the nonſenſe 
and abſurdity of a great number of Reli- 
gioniſts ; and therefore ſo far I thank you. 
But thenagain, I muſt tell you, upon due 
conſideration, it makes as much againſt 
your ſelf as any of them, ſo far as con- 
cerns the point in hand between us. For 
after all that can be ſaid, it is undeniable, 
that ome men of very different perſwaſi- 
ons, are as cheerful in their ſeveral and 
reſpective ways, one as the other : now 
foraſmuch as theſe cannot all be true, in 
tegard they contradict each other ; doth 
It not therefore follow from hence, that 
tie comfortableneſs of mens ſpirits doth 
not depend meerly upon Religion, but 
ipon ſomething elle ? 


Sebaſt. In truth you follow me very Th cau{t 


q cloſe, yet I have two or three things to { 
J fy, which I do not doubt will acquit me /? 


n what I have ſaid, and I hope may fa- lj 
tisfy you. Firſt, It is to be confidered, gue ** 


J that a man may be ſound in his principles 
q * Religion, and right for the main, who 
yet may differ from other men, and per- 
haps from the truth roo, ſo much as to 
mke him be reputed of a different Reli- 

D gion ; 
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gion; yet notwithitanding thoſe great 
principles which he is, found in, and that 
honeſt zeal he ſhews in the proſecution of 
them, will procure him acceptance with 
God, and inable him to live very com. 
fortably : for fervent deyotion will coyer 
a multitude of errours, as well as charit 


doth a multitude of ſins. And this is to be © 


hoped is the condition of a great many 
well-meaning, but deluded people. 

Again , ſecondly, it is obſervable in 
this caſe, that many warm themſelyes 
by Farks of their own kindling , and are 
heated more by their own motion, than 
by the grounds and cauſes of it : Zeal 
naturally warms the blood, and whatſoe- 
ver warms, in fome meaſure comforts 
too; inſomuch that ſome men of yery 
raſcally opinions, and ſuch as in the con- 
ſequences of them, tend towards Hell, 
are yet raiſed up towards Heaven by 
the power of an attive and heated 
Phancy. 

But after all, you muſt remember (what 
I ſaid before) that Truth is Truth, and 
Dream is Dream; my meaning is, the 
man of a' mighty Zeal in his way, may 
ſeem to himſelf happy (whatever his 
principles be. but it is only the man of 
ſound Principles of Religion , that can 
be truly and underſtandingly and con- 
ſtantly comfortable. 

And now 1 ſuppoſe I may come to the 
third and laſt ſort of men, which diſpa- 


rage Religion (juſt as an unruly Patient 
diſcre- 


l . i does, 
- 
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diſcredits his Phyſician) namely thoſe,who, 4 wicked 
though they have right notions of Reli- 7? c4nc 


gion, yet live careleſly, and are by 


be comport= 
able, if 4 


no means anſwerable to their Principles, a; nze 


in the conduct of their Lives. 


gion be nes 


Now it can be no wonder, nor any ſlan- »# ſo 004: 


F der to Religion, that ſuch men who live 
I nickedly ſhould be uncomfortable ifſtheir 
Spirits. For we may as well expect this 
J cold Weather to warm our ſelves by a 
J Glow-Worm, or a painted-Fire, as that 
J any mans heart ſhould be truly cheerful 
IJ by the advantage of a Religion which con- 
I ſiſted only in notion, and was not vigour- 
4 ouſly praCtiſed : nay, it would be a won- 
4 der indeed if ſuch a man ſhould not be 
1 fadly melancholy, lying continually under 
the laſhes of his own Conſcience, for con- 
J tradicting the very Principles of his own 
mind. And this is fo far from refleCt- 
ng any diſhonour upon Religion, that it 
a mighty vindication of the truth and 
power of it, when a mans own heart 
I ſhall revenge upon him his contempt of 
I ter dictates and Sentiments: and cer- 
I tainly the better and more generous a 
J mans Principles are (which he in this 
{4 Nanner violates by a lewd Life) ſo-much 
more ſharp will be the ſtings of Conſci- 
etce , and the uneaſinefs of his conditi- 

J 0n. 
| But now, take a man who to right Prin- 
cples in his mind joyns a conformable 
noly Life, and (as there is all the reaſon 
1 the World for it, 10) it ts a thouſand 
2 £© 
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to one in experience, but he lives comfor- 
tably. And thus I think 1 have fully ac- 
quitted my ſelf of your prime objeCtion 
ggainſt the comfortablenels of Religion, 

Bioph. 1 confeſs , Sebaſtian , . you have 
ſpoke a great deal of reaſon, but yet per- 
haps you are not ſo clearly come off as 
you may imagine : for I have ſtil} to ob- 
ject, that many men of your Principles, 
and who (as it ſeems) in conſequence of 
them, carry it ſometimes with full fail of 
joy and courage, yet at other times are 
not able to maintain this tide, but flag, 
and are as much down by fits as other. 
men ; nay, do you not obſerve that there 
are men in the World, whoſe Principles l 
know you will allow, and withal whoſe 
lives you cannot blame, and yet theſe ye- 
ry men ſhall be remarkably uncomfortable, 
and no men fuller of complaints and more 
uncafie than they. Therefore it ſeems 
Religion is neither ſuch a ſtable Principle 
of Comfort, nor ſuch a Panacea, ſuch a 
general remedy of the troubles of Hu- 
mane Life, as is pretended: if you can re- 
concile this with your former aſſertions, 
I think I ſhall then be forced to yield you 
the Cauſe. . 

Sebaſt. It is true- which you obſerve, 


happn that That ſometimes thoſe that ſeem to have 


pious me all the advantages of Religion, are not- , 
may be un- 


comfortable. 


withſtanding uncomfortable under them, 
and yet this may be no impeachment et- 
ther of the truth, or of the efficaty of 
thoſe Principles. For this which you . 

Coo, Too 
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ſpeak of may come to paſs upon ſeye- 
ral other accounts ; as namely, 

In the firſt place, it may be that he, in 
whoſe whole courſe of life we can obſerve 
no blemiſh, may notwithſtanding be juſt- 
ly charged by his own Conſcience for ſe- 
yeral ſuch miſcarriages as may well 
make him uneaſie till he hath made his 
peace with God and himſelf again, by 
hearty Repentance and Reformation. Now 
you muſt not impute this to the defect of 
conſolation in the Principles of Religion, 
but to the mans own defect of Piety For 
whenſoever we ſee a man troubled for vi- 
olating the rules of his Religion, we have 
a kind of ſenſible experiment of the great 
reality and mighty power of it; and this 
wy happen, though you ſee not the cauſes 
of it. | 

Again, It may be the Perſon who now 
lives very vertuouſly, and conſequently 
might live comfortably upon the Princi- 
ples of Religion, hath formerly been 
agreat ſinner : and now, though his Re- 
pentance hath made his Peace with God, 
and ſo there is nothing juſtly to interrupt 
lis Comfort; yet as often as he reflects 
won the hainouſneſs of his former miſ- 
carriages, no wonder if the brisknelſs of 
lis ſpirit be abated, if it be but by the 
conſideration of the danger he hath 
eſcaped. 

.i Again, It may happen that he who is 
not indeed conſcious to himſef of any 
guilt which ' ſhould deje&t his confidence 
| D 3 towards 
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towards God ; yet by the malicious arti. 
fice of the great Enemy of mankind, may 
have ſuch black and frightful fancies raiC. 
ed in his head, as may very much diſcom. 
poſe him for the preſent, till by Prayer 
and Application to the Grace of God he 
overcomes them. 

Moreoyer ſometimes, when all is well | 
within, and a mans own Heart doth not 
accuſe him, yet it may happen that out. ' 
ward affiictions may be ſo vexatious, ſo ' 
ſharp and pinching to him, that for a *' 
time even a good mans ſpirits may be | 
diſordered by them, till he recollect him- * 
ſelf, and, Sampſon like, ſhake off thoſe Phi. | 
liſtims that are: upon him; 1 mean until he 
rally the forces of his Reaſon, or rather *' 
till by Faith he take Sanctuary in the im- ? 
pregnable Fortreſs of Conſcience and Re- * 
ligion, and there he ſecurely weathers ' 
out the ſtorm, and all becomes quickly ? 
ſerene and calm again. 
But after all that is or can be ſaid, al- 
lowance mult ſtill be made for an unhap- * 
Py temper of Body : for it muſt be re- ! 
membred that Religion is a medicine for ' 
the Soul or Mind, and not for Bodily Dif- | 
eaſes. You know the intimate corre- 
ſpondence and quick ſympathy between 
thoſe two Inmates, Soul and Body, which 
is ſuch, that like Hippocrates*'s Twins, 
they mutually affet one another, ſo that 
one of them cannot well enjoy it ſelf, if 
the other be in diſorder. Do but cofl- 
ſider how exceeding difficult it is to _ 
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tain the rate of a mans common Conyer- 
ſation, and eſpecially to bear up to any 
meaſure of brisk airyneſs, when the Bo- 
dy is but a little ſickly and diſcompoſed. 
And then how can you imagine but that 
there will be an unevenneſs of temper in 
a melancholy mans deportment, notwith- 
ſtanding that the comforts of Religion 
ſhould be as ſolid and ſtable as I have re- 
preſented them to be ? 

Bioph. But by your leave, Sir, I under- 
ſtood you that there was ſuch a Catho- 
lick and Paramount Antidote of all ſor- 
row to be found in Religion, that your 
pious man could never haye been fad any 
more (like the Chimzra of a wiſe man 
amongſt the Stoicks) neither outward 
Accidents could diſcompoſe him, nor Bo- 
dily Infirmities interrupt his tranquillity 
and ſelf-enjoyments. 

Sebaſt. Sure, Biophilus, you did not 
think I took every good man to become 
a God Almighty, or the powers of Re- 
ligion to be ſo omnipotent, as that be- 
cauſe they can recreate a mans ſpirits, 
they ſhould therefore alſo make him in» 


tirely another Creature. You might as The nhap- 
well imagine I aſſerted that this ſpiritual py influence 


Remedy ſhould preſerye men from dying, 
as from being ſick or melancholy, when 
their conſtitution is prone to it. For 
although by 'reaſon of the neer relation 
between Soul and Body (as 1 faid be- 
fore) it is not to be doubted, but that 
the comforts of the mind upon account 
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of Religion, may, in a good meaſure, 
cheer the bodily Spirits, yet, on the other | 
ſide, it is to be expected that the Body 
will have its influence reciprocally; and 
when it is infirm, will depreſs and clog 
the Mind that it ſhall be ſure to be ſenſible 
of the burden, and be able to move the 
leſs briskiy in its courſe. In ſhort, the 
buſineſs between the Soul and Body ſtands 
thus; namely, as, on the one hand, the 
Body can affect the mind ſo far as to re- 
tard its motion, and check its flight; but 
not ſo as altogether to oppole and hinder 
them: ſo, on the other hand, the mind 
(if that be comfortable) comforts and re- 
freſhes the bodily Spirits, but 1s not able 
entirely to alter them : For Temper will 
be Temper, and Melancholy will be Me- 
lancholy ſtill. 

That therefore which I aſſert -and have 
hitherto endeavoured to prove, and that 
which the common experience. of Pious 
men atteſts, is no more but this, That 
there are never-failing Springs: of: Con- 
folation in Religion, provided; the Iſſues 
of: them be not obſtrutted by ſome. or 0- 
ther of the aforeſaid occaſions. 

Phil. 1 know, Sebaſtian, you have well 
conſidered all that which you have faid, 
and I thank God I have ſome experience 
of the truth of -it for the moſt paot ; and 
therefore have:reaſonto rely upon your 
judgment for the' reſt. But yet there 1s 
one thing runs in my thoughts, ! concern- 
1ng which I would gladly ask'your opinl- 
on, 
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on, if I do not unſeaſonably interrupt 
your diſcourſe with Biophilas. 

Sebaſt. You will not interrupt me, Ph;- 
lander, for I was at a full period; or if it 
was otherwile,we would make a Parenthe- 
ſis for your ſatisfaction : What is it there- 
fore wherein I can ſerve you ? 

Phil. -T he matter, in ſhort then, is this: 
[ have obſerved ſeveral Divines, amongſt 
the cauſes of perplexity and uncomfor- 
tableneſs of good men, to reckon one, of 
which you have hitherto taken no notice ; 
namely, the caſe of Deſertion, which they 
define to be, © When God withdraws 


* himſeif arbitrarily from ſuch perſons for 5 


*2 time, and hides his face from them ,# , ;y. 
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*upon the ſole account of his Preroga- mon!y re- 
*tive,, or for ſome reaſon beſt known to £c2ve4d opi- 


*himſelf, but without the leaſt guilt or 
*provocation on their parts. Now if 


1101 (00s 
cerning 
God's de- 


this be true, it may then not only happen :;,g of 
that the very beſt, and alſo the molt ſan- good men. 


mine and cheerful men naturally, may be 
very uncomfortable ; but the very ſtate of 
$piritual comfort will be very uncertain 
and fluctuating : and which is worſt of 
all, there will be a Diſeaſe without a Re- 
medy,a caſe that:admits of no Conſolation. 


For what can all Counſels and Diſcourſes, 


or all the Exerciſes of Faith or Reaſon avail 
2gainſt a Peremptory ACt of God ? 

Sebaſt. It is very true, Philander, as 
you obſerve, there hath been ſuch'a No- 
tion broached, and the effects and conſe- 


qixnces haye been bad enough ; For be- 
4 | ſides 
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The abſurd ſides what you have well alledged, uader 


conſequen- 
ces of that 
00211400, 


Thi ground- 


the pretence hereof, ſome have been ſo 
abuſed as to indulge their own humour, 
and as Fonas ſaid, He did well to be angry, 
ſo they fancy they ought to be melancho. 
ly, when God (as they imagine) ſets him. 
ſelf againſt them, and they thereby are 
tempted to think hardly of the Divine 
Majeſty, as if he was a great Tyrant who 
took pleaſure in the complaints of his 
Creatures; and which is worſe than that 
(if worſe can be) ſometimes evil men get 
this notion by the end, and then when. | 
ſoever their wicked -lives render their 
Conſciences uneaſie to them , they pre. | 
ſently conceit it may be only the with- ' 
drawing of the Divine Favour from them, 
and how can they help it, fince it is | 
the Caſe of good men to be ſo dealt 
with ? 

But what ground there is for all this I 


lifneſs of the . ; « 
aforeſaid 6- cannot imagine. It is true we ought not 


pinion. 


to diſpute the Divine Prerogative; or 
what he may do if he pleaſes. For we find 
it dangerous to take upon us to limit the 
Prerogative of Earthly Princes ; and if 
they may have reaſons for ſuch things as 
we do not underſtand , much more hath 
God, whoſe Wiſdom is infinite and un- 
ſearchable : therefore not to define what 
God may or may not do, it is plain that 
there is no foundation in Holy Scripture 
(which is the declaration of his Will) 
to think he will take ſuch a courſe asthis 
caſe ſuppoſes ; and beſides, it ſeems in 
conſiſtent 
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conſiſtent with his ſincerity and good- 
neſs, and can by no means be reconciled 
with that ſetled and immoyeable delight 
he declares himſelf to take in good men, 
that he ſhould play faſt and looſe with 
them, or (as ſome have rudely expreſt 
it) play at bo-peep with his Children. 
No, Philander, aſſure your ſelf, infinite 
Goodneſs will not diſguiſe it ſelf, and 
put on a frightful Vizard meerly to ſcare 
his weak and timorous Children; fo far 
from it, that contrariwiſe, ſo long as men 
continue Conſtant, Loyal, and Dutiful 
towards him , he will be unchangeable 
in his favour, and conſtantly ſhine .out 
upon them in the bright Beams of love 
and kindneſs. And if it ſhall happen that 
(as I granted to Brophilm)) the melancho- 
ly of mens Conſtitution ſhall riſe up in 
ſuch black fumes, as not only to cloud 
their minds, but that (corfſequently there- 
of ) they may entertain diſmal apprehen- 
ſions of him ; yet againſt all this he is rea- 
dy to relieve them by his Providence, and 
to aſſiſt and comfort them by his Holy 
Spirit, if he be deyoutly applied to : but 
to be ſure he will neyer exaſperate the 
condition of a ſincerely good man by any 
unproyoked aft of his own. He hath 


told us, He-will not break a bruiſed reed, Math, 12. 


por quench — flax. And that, 20. 


if men draw nigh to bim, he will draw nigh Jams 4-8: 


zo them; and he neither needs it, nor is 
Inclined to. try experiments upon poor 
melancholy men. Let us haye a care 
| TY x ol therefore 
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therefore of charging the effets of our 
own changeable humour (either of bod 

or mind) upon the unchangeable God. 
For ſo long as we walk by the Light of his 
Word, we may live under the Light of 
his Countenance , if (at leaſt) our own 
Melancholy interpoſe not, and eclipſe it 
to'us : and (bateing outward troubles) we 
may, upon thoſe terms, in a good mea- 
{ure enjoy Heaven upon earth ; we may 
be as bold as Lions, as cheerful as An- 
gels; in a word, as full of joy as our 
hearts can hold : For the Principles of 
Religion will beat all this out, and God 
will never interrupt the efficacy of 
them. 

Phil. Oh Bleſſed ! For ever Bleſſed be 
the Divine Goodneſs, and God's Bleſ- 
ling on your heart, Sebaſtian, for the 
good report and aſſurance you have given 
us of it. And now, Friends, why ſhould 
we not be very good, that we may: be 
thus comfortable? and why ſhould we 
not be comfortable if we be good ? Why 
ſhould the jolly Fellows out-do us, whoſe 
hearts are filled with froth, and their 
heads with ſteam, and we that (if we 
be as we pretend to be) have God, and 
Conſcience, and Heaven on our fides, 
hang down our heads, and hands, and by - 
ſo doing reproach our God, our Religion, 
and our ſelves too. | 

Have not we ſuch Notions of a God, 
as render him a juſt and a faithful Creator, 


a wiſe and benign Being, .that is tender ol 
an 
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and exorable towards his Creatures : "How 
then can we chooſe but love him, and de- 
light in him ? 

Hath not this Divine Majeſty made his 
mind ſo well known to us, that we cannot 
be to ſeek what will pleaſe him, but may 
go on cheerfully in the courſe of our Duty 
without Diſtruſt or Scruple? And can we 
doubt his conſtancy to himſelf, and to that 
declaration he hath made of his Will, 
that we ſhould ſuſpect the end, if we uſe 
the means; ſince we may read our own 
J deſtiny before-hand, and anticipate the 
Sentence of the Great Day of Judgment ? 
Are not all his Laws ſo juſt and rational, 
that they agree with the very ſenſe of our 
own Minds, ſo that his Service us perfett 
Freedom? For as much as in a very proper 
ſenſe we are governed by our own Laws, 
thoſe of the Goſpel being enacted in our 
own Conſciences. 

And are we not ſatisfied that we 
hall be ſo far from loſing our labour in Re- 
ligion , that we have the fulleſt aſſurance 
(ſuch a thing is capable of ) that in reward 
of faithful ſerving God in this Life, we 
ſhall after death be raiſed up again, and 
live for ever and ever with him in his 
Kingdom of Heaven ? Surely all this toge- 
ther is ſufficient to make us feryent and 
hearty in the exerciſe of Religion , and 
comfortable in our Spirits when we haye 
ſodone. | 

Sebaſt. Bravely reſolved , Philander, 
this pace (if you hold it) will bring you to 

i Ron on Urania 
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Urana preſently. But I will bear yoy 
company if I can; and therefore I add to 
what you have ſaid, why ſhould we be 
afraid to be alone, or in the dark, ſince 
we believe God is every where, and in the 
reateſt ſolitude will afford us the com- 


ortable effefts of his Preſence and Pro. 


vidence? or why ſhould we be under 
dreadful apprehenſions of the power and 
malicious enterpriſes of evil Spirits upon 
us, ſeeing we are convinced that greater 
# he that ts with w, than he that is in the 
World ? 

Why ſhould we be dejefted at worldly 
loſſes, or miſcarriages in our temporal 
affairs, when we know that i» Heaven we 
have a more enduring Subſtance ? 

Why ſhould we be diſmayed at the in- 
fliction of any pain or torture upon our 
bodies, either by the hand of God in a 
violent diſeaſe , or by the cruelty of men 
that hate and perſecute us; ſince God 
hath promiſed that no temptation ſhall over- 
take us, but what we ſhall be able to bear? 
that is, he both can, and will either abate 
the torments, or ſupportus under them, 

In a word, What need we be afraid of 
death it ſelf, ſince it cannot kill the Soul, 
and is no more but only a dark paſlageto 
a Kingdom of light and glory —— _ 

Bioph. You talk bravely, Gentlemen, 
but I proteſt I am amazed at you: for to 
this very day I never lookt upon Religion 
as any other than an auſtere and melancho- 
ly courſe of life, and the moſt unde- 
ſireable 
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freable thing in the whole World. 

Phil. For God?s ſake then, Brophilus, 
what is comfortable, if Religion be me- 
lancholy ? Is the World ſo very comfor- 
table, when you know it is full of no- 
thing but care and folly, vexation and 
diſappointment? Is ſin ſo comfortable, 
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If Religion 
be not com- 


hich (after the commiſſion of it) per- fore able,no- 
petually doggs a man with guilt, and or- thing #, 
dinarily blemiſhes his Credit, diſorders 44 Man- 
his Fortunes, impairs his Health , and £" - 


cows and debaſes his Spirit? Or is Death 


ſad and 
deplorable 


ſocomfortable a thing, which repreſents c;;ature. 


toa man nothing but an horrible pit of 


Darkneſs, and the Land of Oblivion. 
What (I ſay) then can be comfortable, 
ifthat be not ſo, which is the only remedy 
2painſt all the former ? for it is plain that 
nothing but the hopes of another and bet- 
ter World at laſt can enable a man to en- 
jy kimſelf tolerably in this preſent ; No- 
tling but living virtuouſly for the time 
to come, can repair the miſchief of ſins 
lormerly committed ; and nothing but E- 
ternal Life is a ſufficient antidote againſt 
the fears of Death : and all theſe are the 
lets and benefits of Religion. There- 
if this be uncomfortable, mankind 
muſt needs be the moſt deplorably unhap- 
kind of Being in the whole World. 
or though other Creatures are in ſome 
brt fellow-ſufferers in the common cala- 
nity of this World; yet beſides that 
tieir ſhare is ordinarily not ſo great as 
us, it is evident that they fear nothing, 
or 
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for the future, but only feel the preſent 
evil, and they have no reſtraint upon 
them from what they deſire, nor no re- 
morſe for what they have done ; therefore 
if mankind have not the glory of his Con- 
ſcience when he doth well, to ſet againſt 
the checks and girds of it when he doth 
amiſs; and if he have not hopes to 
counter-ballance his fears, and a reward 
hereafter for his ſelf-denial at preſent, 
his. condition is far the worſt: of any 
Creature in the World. Therefore, as [ 
ſaid, Religion is his peculiar concern, 
and ſingular advantage, W that which 
only can repair all his misfortunes. 


Sebaſt. But I pray, Briophilus, what do |} 
you apprehend in Religion that can make | 
it look ſo melancholy to you? Is it be. | 
cauſe it ſets a God before you, than | 


which nothing can be more deſirable ? 
for God # love , is rich in goodn ſs ,*nay 
goodneſs it ſelf; infomuch , that if it 
were poſlible any thing in the Univerſe 
ſhould be more.good than he, that would 
be God: He made man, preſerves him, 
loves him, delights in him, deſigns him 
to live eternally with himſelf. In a word, 
all imaginable Comfort is ſo wrapt up in 
this one word, God, that I remember a 
brave Heathen ſaid, He would not be wil- 
ling to live a day in the World, if he thought 
there was not a God 1n it. | 

It may be, you will ſay, this God 1s 
Juſt and Holy, and jealous of his Ho- 


nour, and will reyenge himſelf upon _ 
or 
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born and incorrigible Sinners ; all this is 7h! great 


true, but what need you be one of thoſe 
that provoke him ; and then, the juſter 


and holier he is, the better and more {gon the 
comfortable it is for you; or if you haye inputation 


offended him heretofore, yet if you re- of nom; 
e fortableneſe: 


pent and "turn to him, he is ſo exorab] 
and pittiful, that no tender Parent hath 
more yerning Bowels, or more open Arms, 
to receive his Prodigal and loſt Son re- 
turning home to him, than God hath <o0- 
wards penitent Sinners, VEOPE 
_ Will you object the ſelf-denials required 
by Religion, as that a man mult reſtrain 
himſelf for Gods ſake of many things that 
are pleaſant to fleſh and blood ? Ir is true 
there are ſuch things required, but they 
are not ſo many as that a man may not 
live very pleaſantly notwithſtanding ; 
and if they were more than they are, 
who would not comply. with them to ob- 


\ tain the favour of ſuch a God, and to 


gain Eternal Life upon thoſe terms? 
| Tam ſure you cannot object againlt the 
direct and poſitive duties of Religion, 
ſuch as Prayers and Praiſes to God, read- 
Ing and meditating on his Word, or 
(ts of Beneficence and Charity towards 
mankind ; for there is nothing more 
_ and entertaining , nothing more 
elicious than theſe, if, they be. rightly 
underſtood: So that in ſhort, it is no bet- 
ter than a meer ſlander to call Religion 
uncomfortable, and ſuch as could.proceed 
from nothing but the Devil himſelf; or 
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if from men, it muſt be ſuch as had ne. 
yer tried it , nor were reſolved eyer to 
do ſo. 

Bioph. You muſt pardog me, Gentle- 
men, I tell you plainly I never felt any 
of theſe Comforts of Religion which you 
ſpeak of. | 

Phil. I, there*s the buſineſs, now you 
have ſaid all, here lies the bottom of a 
the ſcandalous reports of Religion, as if 
it was a ſowre melancholy — Try 
it , Biophilus, and you will quickly con- 
fute your ſelf, experience will do it for 
you ; you uſed to ſay, Seeing is believing; 
now in Gods name make experiment, 
Taſte and ſee how good the Lord ts, andlet 
me tell you this for your incouragement, 
there were never yet any who effeftu- 
ally made the experiment, and were 
diſappointed. A great many who 
_—_ Religion for a great whik, at 
laſt have become ſenſible of their folly, 
and made their refuge in it ; but it is ve- 
ry rare, and next to impolſlible, to find 
any who in earneſt applied themſelves to 
it, that ever apoſtatized ſrom it, or pre- 
tended they were diſappointed of Com- 
fort in it. 

Bioph. But for God%s ſake what doyou 
mean by trying ? what would you have 
me do? I ſhould be very glad to live 
comfortably. 

Phil. By trying, we mean no more 
but this : You muſt apply your ſelf in 
earneſt to the knowledge and pradtice of 

| Religion, 
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Religion, the very firſt ſtep to which is ting che 


gravity and ſeriouſneſs of ſpirit. It was, * 
I remember, tht ſhort and weighty Coun- * 


' fel of the Great Hugo Grotins, when he 


on his Death-Bed, to ſome about him, 
who asked his advice, Be ſerious, ſaid he, 
and your work is half done : leave off 
tricks of wit and captious eyaſions, do 
not pleaſe your ſelf ina trifling pretence 
to extraordinary ſagacity in finding flaws 
in ſo weighty a concern as this we ſpeak 
of ; but be willing to believe, and then 
(as 1 faid) reſolve to live up to the con- 
victions of your - conſcience, and you 
will in due time find the _— of ſo 
doing. | 

You do not expect to feel the warmth 
of the fire, this cold Seaſon, unleſs you 
draw near-to it, and continue by it ; no 
more reaſonably can yol expect to feel 
the Comforts of Religion, till you have 
imbraced the Doctrines, and at leaſt be- 
gun to live by the Laws of it + but when 
you have ſo done, from thenceforth you 
will begin to be ſenſible of what we have 
diſcourſed , and according to your pro- 
greſs, ſuch will be the proportion of 
your Comfort, and perſeyering in your 
tourſe you will every day find your ſelf 
fratving nearer and nearer to Heayen ; 


is it not ſo, Sebaſtian ? 

Sebaſt. True to a tittle, Philander, 
and fo you, Biophilus, will find it, if you 
(as I hope you will) make the experi- 
ment; for though (as our good Friend 
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"here hath well obſerved) the. joys of Re- 
ligion come in gradually , and notK11 at 
once; yet, like the rifin} Sun, they are 
always growing higher and higher to a ' 
perfect Day of Glory, and (therein un- 
like to that) never more ſetting or ſhut- 
ting in upon us ina total darkneſs again; 
as ſoon as you ſet your Face towards Heg- 
ven, and begin to live conſcientiouſly, 
you ſhall find your mind eaſfie, and your 
fpirits cheared with an admirable ſereni- 
ty; and when in conſequence of fuch 
beginning, you worſhip God devoutly, 
you will find a comfort in his Preſence, 
and a ſwegtyſenſe of him when you haye 
finiſhed ya duty ; thence you will pro- 
ceed to feel a motion of bravery in your 
mind to reſiſt all kind of ſin, and that 
will be followed with an unſpeakable 
Pleaſure and Glory in Victory over your 
Paſſions. and corrupt Inclinations; and 
thence-forward Religion will grow eaſie 
and delightful to you, and you ſhall be 
able to look towards the other World 
with hope and deſire; and then finally 
the Holy Spirit will come into your 
Soul, and ſeal you to the day of Redem- 
ption , and give you ſuch a reliſh of the 
Glories above, that you ſhall deſpile the 
preſent World, and be able to look 
through the dark Vault of Death, and 
take a view of Heaven. 

Bioph. Whatever the matter is, you 
two are able to raviſh any mans heart 


with this Diſcourſe, 1 am ſure you have 
filled 
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flled me with admiration , you have afto- 
piſh*'d me. But I pray what Religion 
muſt a man be of, that he may make this 
experiment ? 

Sebaſt. Nay , ſure enough it muſt be 


the Old Religion, or you will loſe your 71, 014 3. 
labour. All Newfangles are mere cheats ; !igion  0n- 
they may ſerve men to talk of, and make / be con- 


4 noiſe with in the World, but they will 
never afford ſound Comfort in a man's 
need : ſo far from it, that they diſtract 
2 man with Novelty, and fill his head 
with endleſs ſcrupuloſity. The way to 
Peace of Conſcience, and Spiritual Joy, 
isnot to be of ſuch an Opinion, Sect, or 
Party, or to be zealous of ſuch a Mode or 
J Ceremony ; but to have a firm Faith in 
J God,to live an Holy and Devout Life,this 
5 the Old Religion, truly ſo called, for it 
Isas old as Goſpel it ſelf, and conſequent- 
ly is the tried way to ſolid Conſolation. 
But I pray, upon this occaſion, give 
me leave to ask you a bold Queſtion, 
_=_ Religion are you of at pre- 
J itch 
JS Bioph. It is a free Queſtion, I confeſs, 
J bit, (knowing whom I am amongſt I 
J wil give you as free an Anſwer : truly, 
J Saiay, I am of no Religion at all, that 
q [knowof, unleſs you make me to be of 

one. n 
Phil. Then 1 do not wonder that you 
ae ſuch a Stranger to the Comforts of 
Religion, for it ſeems all was Romance 
toyou (as you call'd it) but 1 hope, how- 
Ever, 
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ever , you do not look upon it as a modiſh 
Qualification, and a piece of -Gallan- 
try to be without Religion 3 take heed of 
that, good Biophilus, for God will not be 
mocked. | 
Bioph. You ſee] do not, Philander, but 
I know, on the other ſide, you would not 
have me diſſemble, and play the Hypo- 
crite neither ; and therefore I have told 
you the very truth. | 
Phil. You do very well in both thoſe 
particulars, but it*s pity you ſhould not 
find out a middle between Scepticiſm and 
Hypocriſy, which you have now a fair 
opportunity to do, being in the company 
_ Sebaſtian , if you pleaſe to make uſe 
of it. | | 
Sebaſt. In earneſt » Biophilus , you are 
one of the ſtrangeſt men in the World, if 
this be true which you ſay of your ſelf; I 
pray, give me leave to inquire how yoy 
came to be in this condition ? I am cogh- 
dent you have not drowned your Religion 
indrink, (as ſome have done) for | take 
you to be a wiſer man, and more careful 
of your Life and Health; and I am ascon- 
fident that you have not careleſly loſt it 
in your Travels in foreign Countries, 
as ſome young Gentlemen haye done; 
What then! Hath the Hypocriſy of ſome 
high Pretenders (who either ridiculouſly 
over-aCting their parts, or lewdly proſti- 
cuting Religion to baſe and villainous de- 
figns) made you aſhamed of it ? Or 
(which hath been very common in tbis 
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Age have you run a wild round through 

alt Opinions, till at laſt , being come a- 
bout to the very point you ſet out from, 
you thenceforth concluded with your ſelf 
according to the Proverb, As good never a 
whit, 4 never the better ! 

Bioph. You are very ingenious in your . 
gueſſes, Sebaſtian, but all in vain; for 
you can never find what was never loſt, 
nor can I have loſt what I never had. I 
tell you again, I neither have, nor ever 
had any Religion that I know of. 

Phil. You might well have ſpared thoſe 
laſt words, Biophilus, for I will undertake 
for you, you have no Religion indeed, if 
you do not know of it. Religion 1s not, 
like a diſeaſe, to be catch*d before we are 
aware, nor can it be impoſed upon us 
without our conſent and privity : beſides,it 
is ſo ative and vigorous a Principle, that 
it will diſcover it ſelf; and a man may as 


well carry fire in his boſome, and not be 


burnt, as carry Religion in his heart, and 
not be ſenſible of it. 
Sebaſt. You mightily increaſe my won- 
der; I am at a loſs how this could come 
to paſs; did you grow, like a Muſhrome, 
out of the Earth ? Or what was the man- 
ner of. your Education ? 
Bioph. My Birth, Sebaſtian, was, I ſup- 1! Educa- 
ſe, like other mens, but, perhaps, my *"* 
reeding might have ſomething peculiar 
in it. For,amongſt other things that hap- 
pened to me, it fell out that one of thoſe 
perſons, who ſhould eſpecially have taken 
| 'E 4 - Care 
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care of my inſtitution , being a great Fa- 
natick, was ſtrongly of the opinion, that 
the Spirit of God (as his Phraſe was) 
muſt immediately , and by himſelf, effett 
all the good that is in any man; and there. 
- he concluded it would not only be loſt 
abour, but a derogatian from the Grace 
of God to make uſe of any means , or 
to be much concerned about my Educati- 
on. And then for the reſt of them to 
whom I was committed in my minori- 
ty, they were great Politicians , and pre- 
tended they ſhould conſult my intereſk 
moſt by keeping me diſingaged from any 
party in Religion, that ſo T might be al. 
ways at liberty to joyn my ſelf with that 
which ſhould prove moſt to my temporal 
advantage. 

Phil. Shrewdly projected on both 
parts, inſomuch that it is hard to fay 
whether the Divinity of the former,or the 
Politicks of the latter be the more won- 
derful. » pets: ; 
' Sebaſt. Here was a beginning bad e- 
novgh, I confeſs, but then when you grew 
a man, and became at your own diſpoſe, 
what kept you unreſolv*d in this great 
Aﬀair? 
 Bioph., For that, I muſt tell you, that 
my ſetting out in the world fell about the 
late times of publick diſtrattion, ' and 
then I obſerved there were ſo many Reli- 
ions, that it was not eaſy to reſolve 
which to chooſe , and upon that account I 


continued neuter ſtill. 
© a7 . OW”. Sebaſt. 
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Sebaſt. Nay, Biophjlus, there you were 
wanting to your ſelf, as much as your 
Guardians had. been, wanting to you be- 
fore; for the more diſputes concerning 
Religion there are in the World, it is 
far the greater probability that there is at 
leaſt ſome general truth amongſt them, 
though many of the particulars muſt needs 
be miſtakes : beſides, if you had conſi- 
dered that matter diligently, you would 
have found that few, or none of thoſe dif- 
putes were about the Fundamentals of Re- 
ligion , but only about certain Notions, 
or Modes and Forms, and you might bave 
abſtraſted from them, and been a good 
Chriſtian nevertheleſs. 

- Bioph. It may be ſo, -and, I confeſs, 
| had ſometimes ſuch thoughts; but then 
whenever I began to look that way, there 
mere thoſe brisk young men about me, 
that, obſerving me to grow a little ſerious, 
yould preach to me at this rate ; What, 
Biophilws, do you grow weary of your 
Liberty ? Do 'you not know there are 


bonds in Religion, as well as in Matrimo- to Atheiſm. 


Iy ? Are you not aware how it reſtrains the 
pleaſures of life, and damps all jollity ? 
If once you let looſe that thing called Con- 
ſcience, it will coſt you a great deal of 


at and pains to Romſey it again, and ſub- 
S 


due it to your intereſts, Do but obſerve 


ſay they) that whenſoever any man 

comes under the power of Religion, it a- 
bates his Courage and Bravery and ren- 
ders him tame and ſheepiſh, 11 


able to be 
affront- 


c8 
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affronted by every body. In a ward 
ſaid they, all that which they call the 
fear of God, and concern for another 
World, is nothing but either the effect of 
Jenorance, Pedantry. or Hypocrifie ; but 
to make- our ſelves merry with both, js 
true Wit and Gallantry. 

Phil. Lord, what pity it is that ſuch 
men as you ſpeak of were not condemn- 
ed to wear Fools Coats, or that they 
have not ſome mark ſet upon them, that 
men. might avoid them as Lepers, or 
men infe&ted with ſome ſuch loathſome 
and contagious Diſeaſe. I pray, Sir, what 
opinion had you of that ſort of men and 
the preachments they made? _ 

Bioph. To tell you the truth," I had 
not much better conceit of them my elf, 
than you have : for though they pretend 
to*Wit, yet it is little more than impu- 
dence and fcurrility; and beſides that, 
they are rude towards the moſt general 
perſwaſion of mankind ; I obferye withal 
that the greateſt talkers at that rate, are 
commonly men that not only proſtitute 
their Reputation, but ſquander away 
their Eſtate, their Health and Lives 
alſo with ſuch incogitancy and prodigious 
folly, that I can by no means think their 
Judgment is to be relied upon in any {-. 
rious matter ; yet I muſt needs ſay, ſome- 
thing ſtuck with me by the frequent Ha 
rangues and Converſation of ſach men. 

Phil. 1 gn in great hopes of you, B+ 
ephilus, that you will, come oyer to 5, 
now 
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now' you betray the ſecrets of Atheiſm. 
You bave revealed the very Myſtery: of 
Jazquity';, *tis liberty tobe lewd and wick- 
ed, and perfect licentiouſneſs that is the ſe- 
cxet root and: cauſe of. Atheiſm, and men 
of a profligate ſenſe and debauch*®d: tem- 
pers, are the principal Advocates for ir, 
and the ſwoſh Enemies to Religion, as 
indeed they are to every thing that is 
ſerious. 

 Setaſt. Biophilu ſpeaks like a man of 
ſenſe and ingenuity , and give me leave 
to ſay, Sir, I cannot tell whether I oughr 
more to applaud the ſagacity of your 
pind, or to deplore the unhappineſs of; 
your Education and Acquaintance ; it is 
a thoufand pitices the former ſhould lxje 
vader the fatal prejudices of the latter. 
And I fhould account nothing to hive 
befallen me in my whole Life more lucky 
or defireable, than an opportunity of: re- 
ſuing fuch a temper from fuch a cala- 
mity. But, I pray, with the ſame inge- 
mity you have hitherto expreſt; tell me, 
have you gone away currently wit;h this 
incuriouſnefs or unconcernedneſs for Re- 
ligion ? have you not ſometimes had con- 
ticts within your ſelf upon the point we 
ae upon ? 


32 


_ BSioph. I confeſs have; for ſcmetimes, 73, ;;141;. 


whenas I could not but obſerve this bu- giows max's 


lineſs of Religion to be the great Theme of conf 


the World, I mean to be that which the 77% bim- 
| at 


generality of mankind are very buſy an 
follicitous about (for I can call to m_ 
ELLA! of 
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but very few who have not in ſome' ſort- 
or other pretended to it) and I take no-” 
tice alſo, that moſt of the ſharpeſt di. 
ſputes and hotteſt conteſts are raiſed a- 
bout it; ſurely then ( thought I) theſe 
men are in earneſt, and believe them- 
ſelves in this affair, and then why ſhould 
I make the adventure alone? it may be- 
come me in prudence to have ſome con- 
cern about it too : eſpecially when I con- 
ſidered and ſaw plainly that by the courſe 
of all the World I muſt ſhortly dye; and 
foraſmuch as it was impoſlible for me to 
be certain what might or might not come 
afterwards, and what ſtrange reyoluti, 
ons might ſucceed my going off the Stage 
of this World, within the compaſs of 
that vaſt tra of time which I was like- 
ly to leave behind me. Hereupon me- 
thought it became me in diſcretion to 
provide for the worſt. To all which I 
muſt add, that I have at ſeveral times 
had unaccountable qualms and miſ-givings 
of heart (upon ſome of the foregoing 
conſiderations, or ſomething of that na- 
ture) which not a little ſtartled me for 
the preſent z but then I endeavonred to 
check them as the effects of melancholy 
and mere panick fears, notwithſtanding , 
in ſpight of my heart, they would return 
upon me, and gave me ſuſpicion that 
they might have ſome other ground than 
I was aware of. | x 
Sebaſt. Well, and would not theſe 
things «prevail upon you to lay aſide. 
| | your 
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your neutrality, and determine you to 
2 ſerious conſideration of Religion 

Bioph. No truly they did not, for I 
had other thoughts came into my mind, 
which ſeemed to counter-ballance the 
former, and brought me to an equilibri- 
wn, or to hang in ſuch a ſuſpence as you 
now find me in; for I ſuſggted my ſu- 
ſpicions, and fell in doubt Whether thoſe 
-odd kind of bodeings and preſages of my 
own mind, which I told you of, concern- 
ing God and a future State, might not: 
proceed from the meer weakneſs and ti- 
midity of Humane«Nature g or from Ig- 
norance , *Melancholy , or natural Super- 
ſtition , without any juſt and reaſonable 
foundation. And then as for thoſe ap- 
prehenſions of Religion, which I obſer- 
red to be generally in other men, I there- 
In ſuſpected the arts of cunning men and 
iate-Politicians, who might poſlibly 
taye deſigns to over-reach others into 
thoſe perſwaſions which they had no ſenſe 
of themſelyes. Upon ſuch conſiderations 
3 theſe, I was inclined on the other fide, 
not to give my ſelf any trouble abour 
that which ſeemed ſo dark and uncer-, 
(ain. 

Sebaſt. I pity you with all my heart, 


Biophilus , and yet my wonder is almo'lt pwyios 
equal to my pity, that a man of your towards 
hagacity ſhould be ſtaggered by ſich G14 5 n 


groundleſs phancies; and withal, I can- 
not but hope that your ſecond thowyzhts 


will eaſily aſſoil you in this cafe. For ija the ardiſe, $4 


firſt prrſiition, 


G2 


&c.but bath firſt place, you cannot but have obſeryed 


real, and that many of ithe ſhrowdeſt men in the 
rational 


grounds. 


World.are as much under an awful ſenſe of 
Religion as the moſt eaſy and injudicioy. 
Nay ordinarily, the-more throughly learn- 
ed-and wiſe any-men ate, the-more hearty 
and earneſt they are in this affair. From 
whence yoy, cannot (without doing yio- 
lence toyouMliſcretion) but conclude, that 
Religion and Devotion are far from he. 
ing the meer effects of ignorance and im- 
poſture, whatever ſame ſhatter brain'd 
and debauch*d :Perſons would fain per- 
{wade themfglves and- others. | 
And then in.the ſecond place, when 
you confiider that the moſt -brave and 
couragious do as well take ſanCtuary:in 


Religion, and imbrace it as ardently as 
the :moſt timorous and , cowardly ; you 


will have no more reaſon to impute the 
riſe of Piety to puſillanimity or ſuperſti- 
tious fears, than;you had before to charge 
it upon'folly and ignorance, - or the Cheats 
of Politicians, but muſt -be-forcedito 
cohclude this great buſineſs to be more 
deeply founded, and to depend upon 
higher: Cauſes. {2.0 
Bioph, You fay well, Sir, and I ſhoukdhe 


. pt tothink ſotoo, if I could learn-what 
t, hoſe higher Cauſes and deep Foundat!- 
o1 1S are, which you ſpeak of; and here 
I y vould gladly have-your advice, who 
(as 1 am perſwaded) have too [great 2 
judg ;ment to be led away with ; popular 
erro, rs, 'and (1 am confident) whole 1n- 


tegrity 
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teprity 1s ſuch as will not ſuffer you to be 
acceſſary to the impoſing upon me. Tell me, 
therefore, I beſeech you, into what real 
cauſes I ought to reſolve, either thoſe pri- 
yate impreſſions of Religion I have found 
in my ſelf, or thoſe more publick effefts 
of it, which I have obſerved in others. 
Sebaſt. Play the man, Biophilus, and 
judge with your ſelf, into what cauſes 
ſhould you, or can you reſolye ſuch ef- 
ſets, but thoſe that are as real,and ſubſtan- 
tial as the effects themſelyes : namely, the 


. plain reaſonableneſs of that thing (called 


Religion) approving it ſelf both to the 
inward ſenſe of your own mind, and to 
humane nature in general; that is to ſay, 
there is firſt a natural impreſs of Religi- 
on, which God hath left upon the conſci- 
ences of men, which is, as it were, the 
internal ſenſe of the Soul: and then when 
reaſon refleCts alſo upon this buſineſs, 
humane judgment prudentially weighing 


and eſtimating the reaſons for it, and the 


objections againſt it, together with the 
moment and importance of the thing, pro- 
nounces It upon due conſideration , to be 
the prime and moſt neceſſary concern of 
mankind. | 


'Bloph. But if you will make me your 


diſciple, 1 muſt intreat you to deal more 


expreſly, and particularly with me, and 
to open, to the very bottom, the Foun- 
dations of the thing in queſtion. - And 
let me beg your pardon, if 1 tell you 
that you are obſeryed to be a man of ſuch 

Eloquence, 


64 


Prudence, 


Eloquence,ſthat you are able to wheedle x 
man into your opinion, be it what it can, 
But I pray deal plainly, and rationally 
with me, ſecing that otherwiſe if I ſhould 
become your Convert, you will have but 
little credit by me, ſince, in that caſe, 
my zeal would be without knowledge, and 
my heat without light; and, beſides, (to 
wiſer men) you will but ſeem to beg the 
queſtiong and artificially to perſwade to 
that which you cannot prove. Therefore 
(as I intimated before) pray make me to 
underſtand, that Religion is as reaſonable 
In it ſelf, and in its Principles, as you haye 


repreſented it to be important in the con- 


ſequences of it. | 
Sebaſt. I underſtand you, but 1 haye 


gone more than half way in that already; | 
or having ſhewed you the conſequence of | 


Religion to be ſuch, as that a man can 
neither live nor die comfortably without 
it, there is therefore all the reaſon in the 
world for it. For he that proves a thing 


to be neceſſary, does more than proveit | 


to be real. | ay 
Bioph. That was a ſide-blow, which 1 
did not expect, I confeſs. 


Sebaſt. But it is an home-thruſt tothe | 


and Stlſ- buſineſs,it doth jugulum perere (as thef ſay) 
love oblige for it obliges you as you are a man, and 


4 man t 
be relig 
044bs 


: Pretend either to prudence, or ſelf-loye, 


to apply your ſelf ſeriouſly to this affair; 
nay, if there ſhould be wanting ſuch other 
proofs as you require, you cannot reaſon- 


ably inſiſt upon that, for you will acknow- 


ledge 
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ledge that, ſelf-preſervation is the firſt 
and ſureſt Principle in Nature ; and ſure 
that is. good proof , which proves that 
man to be worſe than a Fool who doth not 
follow it. 20h 7:4 

Bioph. That -is home indeed : But let 
me tell you, it is one of "my greateſt pre- 
judices againſt Religion, that the moſt 
zealous Defenders of it talk of probable 
arguments, - and-prudential conhderations, 
&c, Now for my part,; I require natural 
and direCt proofs, and nothing leſs will 
ſatisfie me. | 

Sebaſt. And, good Biophilus, had you 
not ſuch given you in our laſt Conference, 
and that in the very point which you 
choſe to joyn Iſſue upon? . | 

Bioph. 1 muſt confeſs; in that one point, 
of aFudg ment to-come,youargued fo ſhrewd- 
ly, that ſomething of it ſticks by me ſtil}, 
but it may; be it. was becauſe I granted 
ſome things'then for Civility fake, which 
Iwill not be held to now; beſides, if you 
J ſhould make out ſome ſingle point, and 
not the reſt,- I ſhall be never the nearer: 
for it will but, make a Diſpute and Confu- 
lon in my mind, and will come to no 
I Iſle: for as: mach as if all thoſe things 
that are neceſſary. to. the. Being, and to 
the Obligation of Religion, be not reſol- 
ved of, there can be no-ſuch thing as it- 


| deſire therefore now to ſee your whdle 


Hypotheſis laid together, and all the 
grounds; of it ſubſtantially made out. . ; 
Sebaſt, Why, _ one 60 [ny irangly 


- 
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and yours too, Biophilus, and you may 
Fave me the labour, if you pleaſe, by con- 
ſulting the' -incomparable Figs  Grori- 
44, Biſhop W:4kv91s, or ſeveral other excyl- 
lent Perfons, (whom I need not name) 
who haye performed this with exquiſite | 
Learning and Judgment. And -if you 
have not the Books by you, I will furniſh | 
you with any of them. | 

Bioph. 1 thank you: for the Kind offer, | 


rage of 0% Ht, with your leave, I will ſtick tomy 


firſt Requeſt; thit we imay diſcuſs this | 
matter between our ſelyes ; both becauſe * 


Books in ft this way of Conference you can explain 


your ſelf to me itiote fully, if 1ihould not 
reach your meaning at firſt; - and beſides, 
I do not love that other men ſhould make * 
my Anſwers; dr ObjfeCtions for me, but ? 
had rather ttixke them my ſelf, (as beſt * 
Kiiowing where the Shoe pitiches): of 

Sebaſt.' If you will have it ſo, I an con- ? 
tent to be at yout ſervice to the wtteriiiolt © 
of my powet ; but let me tell you by the * 
way, that, thovgh 1 take offente at no- * 
tliing, yet I'a little wonder*d at the cau- * 
tioh you put in (even now) apainſt Elo- 1 
quence; what did you mean , Biophilus ? | 
What was yot-afraid of ? For-my part, 
F can pretend” to no other Skill, than to 
render- thoſe things plain and eaſy, that 
were: before -ttue- and reaſonable, or at | 
moſt to be abk to deliver hard atguments 
in foft wotds: Now, is an-argutnent ever 
the ſtronper forbeing crabbed,and rough? | 
| Or the wedktet;-6r leſs effectual, oy 0g 
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ſmooth and oyly ? Is it ſuch a pleaſure to 
be non-plus'd in Mood and Figure, that 
you had rather be ſnap*din the Mouſe-trap 
of a Syllogiſm, than treated Socratically; 
and gentilely ? I promiſe you, I will ute 
no Legerdemain, no ſlight of hand with 
you; or if I ſhould go about it, you are 
too ſagacious to be impoſed upon by me: 
If you have a phancy for ſcholaſtick Gib- 
beriſh, and love to be cramp*d with an 
Ergo, I am not altogether to ſeek in that 
way neither : but, if you give me leave, 
I would rather chuſe that way of diſcour- 
fing which we have held hitherto, as that 
which is leaſt apt to raiſe any heat or. 
paſſion , and which will the moſt plainly 
and naturally repreſent the truth of things 
to you. 

Bioph. Nay, marry, in ſuch a caſe as 
this, I have as little phancy for chopping 
of Logick, as for the long wheedles of 
Rhetorick ;- I require only (as I ſaid) ſub- 
ſtantial proofs ; and ſo your arguments be 
ſtrong ,- I care not how ſoft and ſilken 
the lines be. Go on, therefore, in your 
own way, in God”s name. 

Sebaſt. I, that was well thought of in- 
deed; for without God's Bleſſing we ſhall 
loſe all our .labour: which that we may 
not do, let us both beg of him to guide 
our minds in this affair, and let me alto re- 
queſt of you, Biophilus, that you will grant 
me theſe two or three reaſonable things, 
which are fo very neceſſary to the fucceſs 


dfour debat&that Iſhall be able to calculate 
F 2 the 
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the iſſue of it, from your ingenuity in the 
conceſſion of them. 
Bioph. Without more words, what are 

your demands ? 
Prelimina- Sebaſt. In the firſt place, I deſire that you 
ries to the Will wholly lay aſide all Drollery, in the 
d;ſpte a- management of this cauſe,not only becauſe 
bout Reli- the buſineſs we are upon (as I hope you 
_— ſhall acknowledge by and by) is too weigh. 

ty and ſolemn to be lightfully,and triflingly 

dealt withall : but eſpecially becauſe this 
| wanton trick of Drollery , is the only En. 
Againſ® yine in the World that can do miſchief 
1." toReligion. Reaſon, with all its batte- 
Drollery in TIES, Can never ſhake It Experience can 
religious never confute it; - the greatelt ſhrewdneſs 
matters. and ſagacity can neyer diſcover any flaws 
init; but there is no fence againſt this 
fail of prophane and ſcurrilous Drol- 
lery, that, with its apiſh tricks and 
Buffoonry, is able to render , not only the 
wiſeſt man in the world , but the moſt ſo- 
lid and ſubſtantial truth, ridiculous, 
And therefore I have obſerved that ſpecu- 
lative Atheiſts are commonly well gifted 
this way; and the beſt of their game is to 
Put off that with a jeſt , which they can 
never anſwer with all the wit they have. 

Bioph. *Tis granted ; I will be very {e- 
rious: what would you more ? 

Sebaſt. My next demand is, that you 
will not doubt without cauſe, or ſome rea- 
ſon aſſignable of your doubting or deny- 
ing any thing in Religion; for beſides 
that otherwiſe the humour af; doubting 
| Is 
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is endleſs and infinite, and a man may Doubting 


at this rate doubt and deny the things 
that are moſt eyident in nature, and e- 
yen the principles of Diſcourſe ir ſelf, 


as well as of Religion; beſides this , I are the uſ- 
ſay, to doubt and deny thus groundleſly 4! methods 
and licentiouſly or peeviſhly , is not ſo 9} 4% 
much properly to doubt, as plainly to 


ſhew an unwillingneſs we have that the 
thing we diſpute about ſhould be true, 
which is cowardly and diſingenuous. 
There is, certainly, a modeſty, or a 
kind of gentile carriage due to all diſputes, 
eſpecially of this nature as we are upon ; 
and it. 1s not allowable to be carping and 
captious,, or to make uſe of little tricks 
and ſhifts to evade and put off an argu- 
ment inſtead of anſwering it. And let 
me tell you, this I have obſerved to be the 
uſual method of the Adverſaries of Religi- 
on. They will put a man to prove every 
thing, even the moſt ſelf-evident propoſli- 
tion ; and one queſtion ſhall beget another, 
and that another,only to perplex the cauſe, 
and to ſtave off the concluſion: or when a 
man hath given very reaſonable evidence 
of the point, they will yet put it off with, 
Itmay be otherwiſe; as if nothing could be 
true,but what is impoſlible to be otherwiſe: 
which is as abſurd, as if when a man hath 
with the greateſt care and choice of his 
Materials, and according to the beſt Rules 
of Architecture built an houſe, he ſhould 
yet be afraid to dwell in it when all is 


done, merely becauſe you cannot prove it 
F 3 to 
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to be impoſſible but that ſuch an houſe may 
preſently fall and oppreſs him in itsRuine; 

Bioph. Be ſecure of me in that point 
alſo, I will diſcourſe fairly and: ingeny- 


- ouſly, and weigh the force of your argy- 


Notbing 
can make 4 
man be- 
lieve a- 
gazn(t his 
Will. 


ments with the beſt judgment I haye ; 
is that all you would have ? 

Sebaſt. There is but one thing more 
I would ask, and indeed that is implied 
in what you have yielded already; but 
that we may not miſtake one another, 1 
will mention it, viz. that you will be 
willing to believe Religion, if you ſee 
reaſon for it. | 

Bioph. 'That is not an ingenuous de. 
mand, Sebaſtian, if I underſtand you: for 
whilſt you ſeem to ask my conſent, you 
plainly beg your cauſe ; whereas you are 
to prove it with that evidence, as to 
make me believe it whether I will or 
no. 
| Sebaſt. There it is now, that makes 
the neceſſity of my demand apparent: for 
it is a mighty miſtake, B:ophilus, to think 
that any arguments whatſoever can be 
ſufficient to make a man helieve 
whether he will or no. It is a great 
queſtion whether God Almighty can make 


'any man believe againſt his will ; indeed 


it ſeems a contradiftion to ſuppoſe it. 
He hath given men Freedom of Will,and 
put them in the hand of their own counſel ; 
bid them make their eleion , chooſe life 
or death: by which meas, as wiſe and 
good men haye the Glory and m—_ 
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co-operate towards their own i- 
">; ; ſo perverſe and obſtinate mY ak 
the ſhame and remorſ2 of being guilty of 
their own deſtruction. - For when both 
Parties have light to guide them , and 
motives and arguments to perſwade them, 
the one ingenuoully complies , but the 
other will ly refuſes, and imploys the 
Prerogative of his nature, both againſt 
God, and his own Soul. 

But in an humane way, it is plainly 
impoſſible: for-if a man have taken up 
his poſt, which he reſolyes to maintain, 
it is not in the power of reaſon to remoye 
him from it; the will is immoyeable by 
any thing but it ſelf, and reaſon is no 
equal match for it. Now this is the 


= caſe of a great part of the Adverſaries to 
2 Religion, and this is. the” main diſad- 
= vantage of it's cauſe, that ſuch men have 
= no mind it ſhould be true; ,and then, zor 
* perſuadebis etiamſi perſuaſers, they will 
* hold the Concluſion in ſpight of the Pre- 
= miſſes: and this is the reaſon why I require 


of you to be willing to believe, before I be- 
"8 my, argument ; not that I require you 

ould belieye without proof, but that you 
ſhould not oppoſe prejudice to my argu- 
ment, but be true to your reaſon and to the 
evidence that ſhafl be giyen. 


Bioph. If that be all you mean, tis 
granted alſo; and now that you have done 
with your cautions, before you enter up- 
on the buſineſs, I muſt ask one thing 
of you , namely, that in this Socratical 

| F 4 way 
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way of diſcourſing as you call it) you 
will not be too prolix 1n your arguments, 
heaping one conſequence ypon the neck 
of another, till they make fo long a train, 
that a man cannot ſee. from end to end, 
but deal conciſely and dcretorily, that 
may be brought as compendiouſly as may 
| be to the point you drive at. | | 
Shortneſs of Sebaſt. Indeed, Biophilus, if .I had | 
reaſon and thought of it, I ought to have cautioned *' 
#mpartence apainſt that very thing which you now 


of the whole , ns 9 4: | . A 
proceſs of an Jemand : for this is another capital mi. 


argunent,js take in thoſe men that are ſtrangers to 
the fatal theſe matters, and which hath the fatal 


miſcarriage miſchief to confirm a great many in Athe- 
of Atheiſts. | 


iſm, they expect to jump into the full 
underſtanding, of Religion preſently, 
whenſoever they make it the ſubje@ of 
their diſcourſe; and if it be not decided 
in one Syllogiſm or two, they immedi- 
ately begin a triumph, and conclude it is 
a thing: cannot. be proved at all by rea-. 
fon. I confeſs to you that God in com- 
paſſion to mankind hath diſcovered a 
fhort cut over to the other World. I 
mean a very compendious way to a full 
Knowledge of, and fſatisfaCtion in, all the 
myſteries of Religion, and that. is by the 
Holy Scripture, which he deviſed on pur- 
Poſe, becauſe ſome mens' capacities will 
Nox reach to a long argument, and the 
occaſions and buſy Iife of others will not 
give them leiſure to attend the difficult 
and laborious proceſs of. reaſon. But be- 
Cauſe you reject that, and will not pencg 
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God Almighty to judge for you, but will 
be your own judge in the caſe ;- therefore 
you muſt have patience in this way of 
probation you put me upon. For if a man 
will take nothing for current Coin, but 
what he hath wrought out of the Ore 
himſelf, nor believe any thing to be truth 
but what he hath drawn out of the depth 
by his own $kill and ſtrength, he muſt 
be content to take a great deal of pains, 
and be at the expence of a great deal of 
time, before he can arrive at fatisfation ; 
however, I hope, you ſhall have no oc- 
caſion to accuſe me of tediouſneſs in this 
1 argument. 

Bigph. You ſpeak reaſon, I confeſs, and 
1 1 yield you this together with all your 
1 other Preliminaries: Now therefore to 
the buſineſs. 
1 Sebaſt. Know then, Briophilus (without 
1 any farther preface) that all this great 
Fabrick of Religion ſtands upon theſe three 
Pillars, viz. | | 


Firſt, That there is a God, as the Ob- ie circe 1 


ject of Devotion and Religious Obſer- 
yance. | | 
Secondly , That this God exerciſes a 


Providence over his Creatures, and man- ,uch of 
kind eſpecially ; and ſo by obſerving how them. 


they carry themſelves towards him , and 

conſequently. being able to reward or 

nſh them accordingly , lays an obligatron 

upon them to obſerye' and worſhip him. 
Thirdly, That mankind is a ſubject 

capable of ſuch an obligation , and of 

Pn Ss | paying 
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paying fuch Deyotion and Obſeryance to 
the Deity. 

Miſtake me not : I ſay, upon all theſe 
three together 1n conjunction doth the 
truth and reality of Religion depend; 
but if any one of them was wanting, it 
will be manifeſt that Religion would ya- 
niſh into a Romance, and come to no. 
thing. 

For in the firſt place, If there were no 
God, it would not only be certain that 
there is nothing to whom Religion could 
be due, but it would be as certain that 
there could be no Providence nor other 
confideration to inforce the care of it; 
and then conſequently let the conſtitution 
of mankind be as capable of noble per- 
formances as can be imagined, yet there 
could be no ground nor foundation of 
Religion. | 

Again, If we ſhould acknowledge the 
Being of a God, and him alſo fit to be * 
worſhipped ; yet if there be no Proyi- 
dence, ſo that this God doth not mind 
whether men ſerve or diſſerve him, and 
conſequently could not reward or puniſh 
accordingly, though it might in this caſe | 
be fanſied to be a decent cung. or all | 
Creatures to pay ſome kind © pmage 
to {o excellent a Being; yet there can bi 
no danger to them if they do not ſo, and 
conſequently no ſufficient obligation upon 
them to Perioemm it. 
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quently an obligation to Religion : yet if 
mankind be not a ſubject capable of it ; 
that is, If either he hath ir not in his 


[ne 


power to know Gods Will, ag, it is not 
ja his choice to ſerye or diſſerWhim, the 
buſineſs of Religion cannot concern him, 
nor can it be expected from him. 

But if all theſe three things meet, and 

rove certainly true, then is this buſineſs 
1 of Religion fully founded, and as im- 
J moveable as the foundations of Heaven 
and Earth. For, as I ſaid, the firſt pro- 
poſition deſcribes the Object, the third 
qualifies the Subject , and the ſecond lays 
the Obligation of Religion, which is all 
that can be required 1n the caſe. 

Bioph. You begin very ſhrewdly, I pro- 
teſt, and like a man that would do the 
buſineſs at laſt. Your argument is cloſe 
and ſubſtantial, your enumeration of par- 
ticulars exact, and your conſequence un- 
deniable : I ſay, if thoſe three things be 
proved, which yet you only ſuppoſe ; the 
pinch of the buſineſs therefore lies in the 
proof of thoſe three aſlertions ; and if 
you are able to make out the truth of 
them ſeyerally, as you have done the con- 
ſequence of Religion from the acknow- 
ledgement of them joyntly, I muſt tura 
over a new leaf, and be a Proſelyte, there 
is no help for it. Firlt therefore how 
do you proye there is a God ? 

Stbaſt. Ah, Biophilis , Hath not God 
given fufficient proof of himſelf ro your 
own Heart and Conſcience, by the lyely 
jus imprelſles 
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impreſtes he hath made of himſelf there ; 
and hath he not made. demonſtration of 
his Divinity to all the World by all his 
operations, eſpecially by the creation of 
this mighty Fabrick of Heaven and Earth, | 
and all that admirable Power , Wiſdom | 
and Goodneſs, which ſhines through the 
whole frame of Nature. This (let me 
tell you) is the proof of himſelf, which 
he himſelf appeals to, P/al. 19. 1. The 
beavens declare the glory of God, and the 
fermament ſetteth forth his handy-work. And 
again, Rom. 1. 22. The inviſible things of | 
him are ſeen by the creation of the world, &c. © 
Bioph. What pity it 1s that ſo braye * 
a beginning ſhould come off thus poor- * 
ly ! I did ſuſpect it would come to this; * 
but could you think, Sebaſtian, that I 
Te prof would be born down with the Authori- 
of the Be- ty of an old Book in ſuch a caſe as this *' 
3ng of God. js ? no, no, I muſt have my reaſon ſatis 1 
fied ; I ſay again therefore, how do you A 
prove there is a God ? : 
Sebaſt. You are, I perceive, as quick 
in replying as you are ſlow in believing; 
however I am glad, that though you are J' 
incredulous, you are not humourſome too. | 
Some man perhaps in your place would J 
have ſaid, Let me ſee a God; but it ſeems J 
you are content to have your reaſon ſa- } 
tisfied. Now do not miſtake me , Biu- | 
philus, 1 did not intend to urge you with Þ | 
the Authority of thoſe Sacred Writers, Þ 
but with the force of the Argument they Þ 
make-uſe of. Tell me then in _ | 
ow 
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how do you fatisfie your reaſon concern- 
ing the exiſtence of any thing which you 
do not ſee? or, in brief, Do you not 
think that to be ſufficient proof of the 
| ___ a Cauſe, when it is made out by 


£4 its effects ? 


1 Bioph. Yes, Ido; for if I ſee (Phe- 
J mera, or) appearances of things, which 
IJ Ican give no account of without reſoly- 
I ing them into ſuch a cauſe, then | con- 
I clude ſuch a cauſe muſt be as real as thoſe 
1] appearances or effects are. 
J Sebaſt. Very good, thenT tell you, af- 
] ter- the ſame manner I proye there is a 
1 God, namely, becauſe there are ſuch ef- 
1 fefts as ſpeak and neceſſarily require ſuch 
1 aCanſe. 
1 3:oph. Now you are right again, make 
J that out and you do your work. 
7 Sebaſt. That there is ſuch a thing as 
4 that which we call the World, or 
7 this great building of Heaven and Earth, 
2 vith all the Furniture and Inhabitants of 
It, this I am ſure you will grant 3' but 
{ tow this World came to be what it is, is 
J to be conſidered of ; Now fay I, as Art 
betrays an Artiſt, and the Effet the 
1 Cauſe; ſo doth the Being of a World 
gu a God that made it. The meer ex- 
ence of ſuch a thing as a World, re- 
Quires that there be a Cauſe of that ex- 
Iſtence, and that is it which we mean by 
a firſt Cauſe ;, and then the admirable art 
| and plain footſteps of skill and contri- 
Vance, which are viſible in the ay + 
; TS 
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this world, require that this firſt Cauſe he 
wiſe and powerful,, which is the more com- 
pleat Notion of a God. , So that (as I faid) 
ſoſurely*as there is a World,ſo ſurely there 
muſt þe a God ; for as much as if there had 
not been a God to make it, there conld 
have been nothing at all: is not this plain ' 
proof, Biophilus, and ſuch as you required? 

Bioph, Very far from it I aſſure you (if * 
my underſtanding fail me not) for, in the * 
firſt place, why might not the world make * 
it ſelf? Or, ſecondly, why might it not | 
be from Eternity, without beginning? | 
Or, laſtly, why might it not be made by *' 
chance ? All which-opinions,, you'know, ? 
have had their reſpeCtive Patrons. Now : 
any of theſe ways (it is evident, thatY'your 
argument for a God comes to nothing. | 

Sebaſt. God help you, B:ophitas, Did * 


World could not you promiſe that you would not ſek *' 


not make it go 


ſelf. 


ift off the arguments I ſhould bring | 


. 


for this cauſe, by little quirks and'evaſi: JF 


ons ? And can you ſo foon find in your heart ? 
to give countenance to the moſt exploded * 
abſurdities? Nay, to ſwallow the 'moſt ! 
palpable _— rather than yield ' 
to reaſon for the belief of a God. And 

that this is your caſe; . is evident enovgh, 
by the multitude of ſhifrs you muſter toge- 
ther at this preſent: for 1 aſſure my 
ſelf, if you durſt have truſted to any one 
of theſe ſingly , you wontd have inliſted 
on that, and not mentioned the' other ; 
and you know if each :of 'thern ſingle are 
abſurd, the combination of then all 4 
Lncry 
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ther, cannot mend the matter, nor make 
a reaſonable —_— againſt the argu- 
ment I have brought. 

Bieph. You ſay well, but then you muſt 
make it appear that all theſe are mere ſub- 
terfuges, otherwiſe they muſt ſtand for a 
ſufficient anſwer: and, I pray you, in the 
firſt place, why might not the world make it 


' I} elf? and then there is no need of a God. 


is. i... 4 —. _— ” *" — = 


Sebaſt. Even for this ſmall reaſon the 


world could not make it ſelf, becauſe it 
1 implies a flat contradition : for then it 
I muſt be Cauſe and Effect, in the ſame re- 

ſpect; and at the fame time; 5. e. it muſt 
1 a before it was, and be before it ſelf: 
J ina word, it muſt be and not be together, 


' 7 and if 'that be not abſurd enough, I 
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| know not what is ſo. 


Bioph. I confeſs, you ſeem to have loa- 
ded that conceit with 04/4 enough ; but 


| then, how comes it to paſs that the men 
3 of your perſmaſion digeſt all this impoſli- 


dility well enough in another way , when 


1 they fay God had his being from himſelf, 
4 or gavebeing to himſelf? If this can be 
J true, I ſee not but the other may. 


Sebaſt. Very right, Sir, for either of 
them is impoſlible : but you miſtake (the 
men of my perſwaſion , as you call them) 
for there is no man of ſenſe will ſay or 
mean that poſitively God gave begin- 
ning, or being to himſelf; but only ne- 
patiyely , that he had not his being from 
any other cauſe; that is, he is properly an 


fterndl neceſſary Being, without any cau- 


{es 


That the 
world 


nity. 
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ſes, or beginning at all : and if you go a. 
bout to apply this ro the World, you for. 
ſake your firſt hold, and fly to your fe. 
cond refuge. | 
Bioph. 1 am ſenſible of what you ſay, 
I confeſs, my firſt objeCtion is not tena- 
ble, but what ſay you then to the fecond ? 
Why may not the World be eternal? 
And then you ſeem to grant there can he 
no neceſlity of a God. | 8 
Sebaſt. To your ſecond evaſion I op- 
poſe theſe three things , which when you 
have conſidered of, I doubt not but'you 
will ſee it to be no better than the former, 
Namely, firſt ,-I will ſhew you that you 
can gain nothing by it, if it ſhould he 


could not be rue. © Secondly , That the ſuppoſition of 
from Eter- It is more difficult and incredible, than 


that which you ſeek to avoid by it; and 
Thirdly, that it 4s impoſſible it ſhould 
be true. 190 
Firſt, You can gain nothing towards 
the ſatisfattion of your mind, or for. the 
eaſing you of any difficulty, by aſſerting 
the Eternity of the World. For the great» 
eſt difficulty in the whole buſineſs of Re 
ligion, and indeed in all Philoſophy too, 
is to acknowledge ſuch a thing as an Etet+ 
nal Being, or any thing that hath neither 
cauſes nor beginning, which, - here you 
ſwallow without chewing; in ſuppoſing 
the world to beeternal. ot | 
It. is true indeed, if a man look to the | 
very bottom of things, it is not- to be 4- ! 
voided, but that ſome Eternal, and (elt- 
ws | exiſtent 
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exiſtent Being muſt be granted. For ſeeing 
nothing can give being to it ſelf (as I 
ſhew?d you but. now) it 1s plain that 
either ſomething mult have been without 
beginning, or nothing could have been 
at all; s. e. there muſt be either an Eter- 
nal God., or ſome eternal Cauſe or other; 
or nothing could eyer have been in time. 
for whatever firſt begins to be, muſk 
take its riſe from ſomething that had no 
beginning: ' + P Il 
This, I ſay, muſt neceſſarily be yielded 
by every conſidering man, -and you confeſs 
8s much, - when,” to avoid the acknow- 
kdgment of a God, you ſuppoſe the 
World to beeternal. Now-in ſo doing 
you bring in as great a dithculcy (at leaſt) 
as that which you would {gem to avyoidz 
for the belief-of an eternal Being is ma- 
nifeſtly the hardeſt thing to conceive in 
the whole Notion of a God : ſo that (as 
Ifaid) you expedite no difficulty thereby; 
but only plainly -betray an unwillingneſs 
to believe there is a God, and that is all 
that comes of it. 
-. Nay, ſecondly, This ſuppoſition of 
yours - is: far more difficult than that 
J which it is'defigned to avoid. For it is ap- 
J parently more. unreaſonable to allow E- 
q fernity tothe World than to God; be- 
cauſe to be eternal, or to be without cauſe 
1 and beginning, implies a neceſſity of ex2- 
1 iſtence, or that ſuch a thing could not 
| butbe: fornothing can be conceived to be 
fithout Efficient or >— wi of its beings 
| ut 


$1 


but that which could not but be, or which 
was impoſlible not to be. Now I dare ap. 
peal toyou whether it be not more reaſona- 
ble to ſuppoſe ſuch a ſuperlatively excellent 
kind of Being, to be the priviledge of a 
wiſe, powerful and free Agent (by which 
we mean a God) than to apply it to that 
Lump of Matter (which we call the 
World) or (which amounts to the ſame 
thing) whether it be not more likely 
that this wonderful Prerogative of firſt 
being, or neceſlity of exiſtence (which you 
acknowledge muſt be ſeated ſomewhere) 
ſhould be accompanied with Life, Under- 
ſtanding, Freedom of Will, &c. all which 
are in the Notion of a God, than that 
ſach a Prerogative ſhould go alone, and 
ſo the firſt and principal being be in effe(t 
one of the meaneſt, as being deſtitute of 
all thoſe other perfeftions, as mult needs 
be, .if the World be that firſt and Eternal 
Being. ; 

Eſpecially if you caſt in this alſo, that 
neither you nor any rational man would 
ever have gone about to fanſie the Worlds 
being neceſlarily exiſtent or without be- 
ginning, but only for want of a God to 
make it (1 mean upon account of the 
difficulty of underſtanding ſuch a B 

as is required in the caſe)! now fora 
much as that includes no greater difh- 
culty, than what you are conſtrained to 
acknowledge without a God, it 1s Cx- 
treamly unjuſt to rely upon it as a ſufti- 
cient objection againſt him. 


But, 
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But, thirdly and laſtly, This ſuggeſti- 
on of yours concerning the Eternity of 
the World is plainly impoſlible to be 
true: as it were eaſy to make out in any 
of the ſeveral parts or parcels, of which 
it conſiſts. But I will content my ſelf 
to ſhew it you in the inſtance of mankind 
only, and that after this manner. 

If mankind was from Eternity or with- 
out beginning, then it muſt conſequent- 
ly be acknowledged that there have been 
infinite Succeſſions of men, one after a- 
nother, and that ſome of thoſe Genera- 
tions have been infinitely diſtant from 0- 
thers. For all this is implyecd in infi- 
nite Succeſſion , or the Eternity of ſuc- 
ceſſive Beings. But now let us take what 
link we will of this Chain, I mean, ler 
is take what man ſoevyer in this infinite 
line, it is certain he will be but Thirty, 
or Forty, or an Hundred Years (more or 
leſs) elder than ſome ſon of his, which 
proceeded from him by lineal Deſcent. 
And then it is as plain that in this caſe, 
that Son of his (whoever he was) is nor 
ternal or of infinite duration, becauſe he 
is of leſs duration than his Father, by 
the ſaid Thirty or Forty Years (or more 
or leſs; apd on the other ſide, it is plain 
a6, that the Father cannot be eternal, 
or of infinite duration neither , becauſe 
leis but Thirty or Forty Years ( as a- 
forefaid) elder than the ſaid Son who 
was finite. For a finite number added to 
a finite can neyer make an infinite; 
, G3 2 There- 


C_ ” I 
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Therefore (upon the whole) this race of 
mankind cannot be infinite, but muſt haye 
_ beginning, and conſequently there 
mult-be a God who gave beginning to 
him, and to all things elſe. What think 
you now, Biophilus? what is become of 
your ſecond evaſion of a God, by ſuppo- 

ſling the World to be eternal ? | 
Bioph. Truly I cannot well tell what 
to ſay, but that I am deceived in you; 
I ſuſpected you would have entertained 
me with long Harangues, and have wheed- 
led me with Oratory : but I fear now you 
. will run me down by main- force, unleſs 

there be ſome trick of ſophiſtry in it, 

Sebaſt. God forbid that I ſhould tell 4 
lye for him, whoſe Cauſe needs not to be 
defended by a Cheat ; no, aſſure your ſelf 
the argument is ſound and ſubſtantial, if 
I had known the leaſt flaw in it,]I would ne- 
ver have made uſe of it ; andI am conft- 
dent, the more you conſider it, the more 

ſolid and unanſwerable you will find it. 
Bioph. Then I perceive, I am reduced 
to my laſt refuge, that the World was 
PINE made by chance, or elſe I muſt yield you 
world was REF 1 a God; and why may not that be 
not made by true, which a great Sect of+Philoſophers, 
change, 1 amean the Epicureans, held, @iz. That 
ſome lucky hitt of matter at laſt produ- 
ced the World without a God? And if 
once things were gotten into Being with- 
out him, there could be no neceſſity af- 
terwards to introduce him , and conſe- 
vently no obligation of Religious Ob- 
ervance towards him, Sebaſf, 
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Sebaſt. In thoſe laſt words you reaſon 
yery well, Biophilws, and it's pity you had 
not a better Hypotheſis to exerciſe it up- 
on. For it is very true, that if it was 
poſſible to imagine a World to be made 
any other way, or without a God, there 
could be no ſufficient reaſon to bring him 
upon the ſtage, or much jeſs any Religi- 
ous Obligation towards him; and there- 
fore doubtleſs it was only hypocriſy and 
2 piece of cunning in your Epicurean 
friends, to bring in a God when they 
had fanſied the making of the World 
nithout him : the former they Cid to de- 
cline the od:um of flat Atheiſm , and to 
ſecure themſelves from - the danger of 
Humane Laws; but by the latter they 
undermined the reaſagns of Religi- 
on, which was the thing they aimed at, 
But as to that Hypotheſis of theirs, 
which you now eſpouſe, it is the moſt 
miſerable ſhift of all you have made. 
ror 

1. This takes for granted , That the 
matter of the World exiſted of it ſelf 
and was eternal, which I doubt not but 
hath appeared abſurd enoygh by what 
_ been ſaid already upon the former 
ead, 

2, It ſuppoſes alſo matter to be in mo- 
tion, without any cauſe of that motion ; 
which is worſe than the former, ſince we 
can ngyer ſatisfie our ſelyes that motion 
naturally belongs to matter , but contra- 
nyiſe, that it is only palkre, and n__ 
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of receiving it from ſomething elſe. Now 
till theſe two things be proved, it is jn 
vain to dream what lucky hits might 
happen in order to the produCtion of a 
World. | 

3. It ſuppoſes mere Chance and blind 
Contingency to be the ſole cauſe of the 
moſt wiſe, regular, and artificial effefts 
that can be imagined. Now it ſeems he- 
yond meaſure ridiculous to think that 
ſuch a World as this plainly is, wherein 
there are undeniably all the footſteps 
of the moſt exquiſite skill and contri- 
vance; wherein (I ſay) there is both ſuch 


admirable variety of things, and yet ; 


ſuch exaCt order and correſpondence of 
one thing with another, and withal ſuch 


conſtancy in the laws of the whole, that ' 


this ſhould be effected notwithſtanding, 
without any reaſon or wiſdom , and be 
the product of blind Chance. It were 
certainly a thouſand times more manly to 
imagine that Books were written by the 


caſual coincidence of letters, or Houſes | 
and Ships were built by a fortuitous jum- | 


ble of Stones, Iron and Timber, than 
that chance ſhould make ſuch a Work 
as this, which for Greatneſs, Order, Sym- 
metry and Beauty, and all other inſtances 
of Art and Wiſdom, infinitely ſurpaſſes 
all humane performances whatſoever : and 
now what is become of your three for- 

midable objections ? | | 
Bioph. Nay, do not triumph too ſoon, 
Sebaſtian, the field is not yet won, = 
| ave 
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haye a reſerye that may chance put you 
n © toitſtill, and it is this; You have, I con- 
t & fefs, argued ſmartly to prove the World 
2 | could not be made without an Efficient, 
' F but you forget that this will recoil up- 
{ & on your ſelf, who have taken no care 
2 © for matter out of which God ſhould make . 
2 World; and ſure it is as difficult 
- F to want Matter as to want an Ar- 
| I chitect. 
| Sebaſt. It is yery true, I have not, in God needed 
| F ny Hypotheſis, provided matter for tie 79 matter 
 F making of the World, but yet 1 have — : 
| F proved an eternal, perfect and unlimit- make my 
 F ed Being for the Efficient, who may ve- 014. 
ry well be ſuppoled to be able to ſup- 
ply the want of that out of his own e- 
| F minent perfection : for it is certain that 
FJ the firſt and ſupream cauſe muſt needs 
\ F have the Root and Seeds of all things 
in himſelf, and eminently contain all the 
powers of inferiour cauſes, and conſe- 
_ may well be ſuppoſed able to 
upply a material Cauſe, at leaſt here is 
no contradiction in all this, and there- 
| F fore it cannot be ſaid to be impoſlible, 
| I (for nothing can be juſtly pronounced 
\ I to be the latter , but what falls under the 
\ {| former) but now for motion to begin 
without a moyer, and any thing to 
be effected without an ative cauſe, is * 
plainly contradiftious to our Reaſon, and 
_+ ore to be pronounced impoſlt- 
e 
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You ſee an inſtance, or at leaſt ſome 
kind 'of reſemblance of the former in onr 
ſelves; we frame thoughts out of the 
pregnancy of our own minds without any 
matter to make them of,” and therefore 
we may much rather allow God to he 
- able to do ſo. | | 
- Beſides, if I ſhould grant you that God 
had matter at hand out of which to 
make a World , you would be at the 
ſame loſs ſtiil to know how he was able 
to make Souls out of it ; and ſuch things 
there are in the World, which it is e- 
very whit as difhicult to ſhew how they can 
be extrafted out of matter, as to ſuppoſe 
matter it ſelf to be ſupplyed by the un- 
confined power of the ſupream Agent; 
and therefore you had as good reſt ſatis- 
fied in the anſwer above, viz. that for 
any thing to begin to be without an Ef- 
ficient is contradictious, but to begin to 
be without a material Cauſe can neyer 
be proved to be ſo. And now, I hope; 
your Reſerve 1s vanquiſhed as well as 
your Main Body, and you will now ac- 
knowledge that, notwithſtanding all your 
objections to the contrary, the mere Fa- 
brick of the World is a ſufficient evi- 
dence of a' God. 


Phil. 1 have with great ſatisfaCtion 
keard all this long diſpute between you 
my two Friends; I could not in Confer». 
ence take your part, Brophilus, and I know, 


 *s | 


Sebaſti* 
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Sebaſtian , you needed not my aſliftance, 
and I am glad to ſee Victory begin to in- 
cline to the right ſide : but all this while 
| could not chooſe but ſtand and admire 
the Divine Patience, who ſuffers the curi- 
ous and ingrateful wit of man toimpeach 
his very Being. Lord ! that thoſe who were 
brought into the World by him , ſhould 
ſo ſtrenuouſly endeayour to exclude him 
out of it ; and that thoſe ſhould muſter up 
all their wits againſt him, that made them 
to differ from the Beaſts. 

But what ſhould be the occaſion of this 7! « matter 
| cannot imagine, nor what ſhould tempt J PR 
men to be ſo unwilling to believe a God. ,,,, 2, 
If like (what the Poets ſay of) Saturn, eo un- 
he eat up his own Children ; or like o- willing to 
bch, the Idol of the Ammonites, he could #rve a 
be pretended to take delight in the ſad _ _ 
cryes and dying groans of his Worſhip- ,,,;,p,;n; 
pers, they could not well do more againlt :» diſpur 
him than they do. him out of 

Or if he was a ſevere Tyrant, that 5%: 


| Hy at catch for his Subjects, and like Bu- 


ſyris or Phalaris, imployed himſelf whol- 
ly in deviſing Tortures for them; or if 
he was a God of meer Power and Wall, 
and ſo always to be horribly dreaded, 
becauſe men know not what uſe he would 
make of his unlimited Power, no wonder 
_ if they were willing to be rid of 

im. 

' Or if he was only (3:3; dd wnyarns) 
a meer neceſſary Agent , that only ſer- 


ved a certain turn in the World, namely, 
x | to 
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to give beginning to motion, then when 
that work was done, men might per- 
haps be content to ſpare him, 

But ſince he is perfect Wiſdom, and 
perfec} Goodneſs, and in one word, Per- 
feCtion it ſelf, containing in his own Na. 
ture all that is deſireable, the firſt of Be- 
ings, and therefore can want nothing, 
becauſe there was nothing before him to 
xeſtrain or limit him, and becauſe all 
things were in him as 1n their Fountain, 
infinitely full and ſelf-ſufficient , that he 
can need nothing from his Creatures, nor 
can grudge them any thing that is fit for 
them. 

A God that made us meerly out of 
the over-flowings of his -own Goodneſs, 
and that he might have thoſe whom he 
might delight and make happy in the 
communications of himſelf to them. 

That God * A God that is always preſent to us, 

pri _ _ tender of us, and daily doth us good ig 

% this World, and hath provided an Hea- 

ven 'of unſpeakable felicity to receive 
us into, and treat us in, when he takes 
us hence. 

What can tempt us, I ſay, to wiſh he 
were not, to diſpute his Being, or ſo much 
as to entertain a doubt concerning him, 
who is the moſt deſirable thing in the 
whole World ? 

Come, H:ophilus, lay down your Arms, 
and ſubmit to this great and good God, 
and he will pardon you ; you diſpute all 
this white againſt your ſelf and your own 
5 Comfort 
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Comfort more than againſt him. There 
js no contending with the Almighty, he 
can confute you with Thunder, and Fire 
and Brimſtone, and ſo he might right 
himſelf, but then you will periſh; but 
he is pitiful and gracious, and had rather 
you ſhould be ſenſible of his Goodneſs, 
than feel the effects of his Power. You 
faid reaſon would fatisfie you, and I think 
you have had it from Sebaſtian ;, deal in- 
genuouſly therefore, Do you not ſee ſuf- 
ficient ground to believe there is a God ? 
It is no diſhonour to yield to truth. 

Bioph, I perceive I am aſlaulted on both 
ſides, like the Traveller in the Fable, by 
the Sun and the Wind ; Sebaſtian hath 
preſt hard upon me by Arguments, and 
you, Philander , have charmed me with 
your Eloquence , and the lovely Picture 
you have drawn of God. I can no long- 


er withſtand you, I yield, I yield there is 


a God. 

Sebaſt. God be thanked we are gotten 
one ſtep onwards of our way towards Re- 
ligion, we have a God to Worſhip ; but 
I muſt ingenuouſly confeſs to you (as I 
have intimated already) that this will not 
do the buſineſs if we go no further. For 
though in conſideration that there 1s a 
God, and he a great and excellent Being, 
- it may be fit and decent to worſhip him; 
yet this hath not the effect of a Law, nor 
ſufficiently obliges' any Creature to the 


"LS 


doing of it, unleſs it appear alſo that That there 
this God exerciſe a Proyidence%Over the # © Prove» 


World, dence in 


02 


and over 


Religion, 


the world,u 


ary of 890d or evil, of thoſe he expects Religj- 
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World, that is, unleſs he obſerve the 
Carriage, remark the Actions, whether 


ous Obſervance from, and will ſome way 
or other call them to account , and re- 
ward or puniſh them reſpectively. But 
if this ſecond Point be made out too, this ' 
will bring the buſineſs home, and make 
it the great concern of all thoſe that 
love themſelyes , to be Devout and Re- 
ligious. 

Bioph.. 1-am very ſenſible of it, Seha- 
ſian, and that not only becauſe my old 
Maſter Epicurus granted a God, but deny- 
ing a Providence, thought himſelf ſecure 
enough from that God, and under no 
Obligations to Religion; but alſo becauſe 
your own method, which you have laid 
down, requires it : let that therefore be 
your next undertaking. 

Sebaſt. It ſhall be ſo, Biophilus, and 


- that not only for the reaſons you give 


me for ſo doing, but alſo becauſe I am 
aware, that although the Argument I 
made uſe of for the proof of the Being of 
God, be ſtrong and unanſwerable, yet I 
confeſs it was ſomething obſcure and me- 
taphyſical (which there was no help for) 
but now if I make out that there'is a Pro- 
vidence, this will add both light and 
ſtrength to what I have hitherto diſcour- 
ſed. For though it may be imagined that 
there is a God, and yet no Providence, 
yet it is indubitable, that if there be a 
Providenre, there muſt be a God. P | 

| ow 
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Now that there is ſuch a Providence 
as we ſpeak of, I doubt not to con- 
yince any conſiderate man of, theſe two 
Ways, VIZ, 

1. From the Cauſes and_Reaſons of 
it. 
2. From the viſible Inſtances and Ef- 
fects of it. 
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In the firſt place, There is very great Proofs of « 
reaſon to aſſure ones ſelf that God exer- Providence. 


ciſes a Providence over the World from 
the conſideration of thoſe perfeCtions, 
which (by what hath been ſaid already) 
appear to be in the Divine Nature, 
namely, infinite Wiſdom and Power, both 
which we muſt neceſſarily afcribe to him, 
whom we allow to be Creator of 
the World. Now there can be no rea- 
ſon to doubt whether it be in his pow- 
er to look over and mind all the paſla- 
ges of the World, when we have ac- 
knowledged his Power to have been ſuffi. 
cient to give beginning to that which 
was not, and to make a World out of 
nothing, which is incomparably the more 
dificuſtProvince. 
And then if we are ſatisfied that ſuch 
a Providence is not impoſlible, the ſame 
Wiſdom which joyned with his Power in 
making the World , will oblige' him to 
exert and put forth himſelf in the ma- 
nagement of it when he hath made it. 
For it is not conceiveable that a'wiſe Being 
ſhould wholly abandon and be unconcern- 
ed for that piece of A *—* 
\ his 
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his wherein he hath made the greateſt de- 
monſtration of Art and Skill in the contri- 
vance of, Such a ſupine negligence as 
this is not eaſily to be ſuſpected in the 
meanelt of intelligent Beings ; and there- 
fore there can be no colour of reaſon 
that the firſt and moſt perfect of Beings 
ſhould be thought guilty of it. 

This I take to be a ſufficient argy- 
ment of a Providence between you and 
me, now that you are come to the ac- 
knowledgment of a God and Creator of 
the World; but I will not inſiſt upon 
it, becauſe | promiſed to give ſuch eyi- 
dence of this point, as ſhould at the 
ſame time (and 4 majors, as they ſay) con- 
clude the former Principle alſo, I mean, 
That there is a God. 

And therefore I ſhould now come to 
the ſecond way of probation, viz. fron 
the viſible inſtances and effefts of a Pro- 
vidence, but (you remember) I hayeal- 
ready prevented my ſelf herein, by what 

2:4. Conf. Paſt between us in a former Conference, 

| 2. pag Where I ſhew'd, at large, the evident 
183.t0p- Footſteps of Providence in his manages 
201. ing or over-ruling the ordinary coutſe 
of nature in two remarkable inſtances, 

Viz. 1. Inthe Prophecies and Predictions 

of things to come, which haye been ſo ad- 

mirably verified in the Event, as muſt argue 

an All-ſceing Eye over all the motions of 

ſecond cauſes. And 2. In the Miracles that 

have been wrought in the ſeveral Ages 

of the World, whereia the Divine br 6 
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jeſty hath apparently interpoſed, and ei- 
ther ſuſpended or over-ruled, heightned 
or accelerated the motion and force of 
natural Cauſes, and by both together, gi- 
ven proof of his Being, and of his mind- 
iog the affairs of the World. 

I aſſure my ſelf I ſhall not need to re- 
peat that Argument at large, but may 
truſt your memory for it ; only, if now 
upon ſo long time of conlideration, you 
haye any thing material to object on 
that account, I am ready to make good 
what I have aſlerted. 

Bioph. I muſt needs ſay you deal fairly 
and ingenuouſly thus far ; and now that I 
recolleft the ſumm and drift of that diſ- 


9 


courſe of yours , I have, as I think, this 71; p42: 
very material thing to ſay againſt it, 06bje#on 
J namely, that we cannot obſerve any ſuch ag4:n/ 


interpoſitions of Divine Providence a 
you ſpeak of, now-a-days, but the World 


$ Providence 
ts, that 
there are no 


is left wholly to the courſe of natural i-a:!es to 
J Cauſes. If you could have appealed &- be fter now. 


ther to Miracles or Prophecy in the pre- 
ſent Age, ſo that a man might have 
made his own Eyes witneſſes of matter 
of fact, then the Argument would have. 
been irrefragable ; but foraſmuch as we 
J fe no ſuch things in the preſent times, 
why ſhould we be ſo credulous as to be- 
leve there ever were ? Aſſoil me this dif- 
iculty clearly and ſubſtantially , and it 
will go a great way with me ; for I ac- 
knowledge (as you obſerve) that: if this 
Argument be ſound, the influence of it 

extends 


extends further than the preſent queſtion, 
and to be ſure will leaye no doubt that 
there is a God. 
Sebaſt, 1 am very ſenſible of the im. 
portance of your objection, and of the 
, neceſlity that a ſufficient anſwer be made 
to it; but I do not, in the leaſt, doubt 
A ll An- but you will find it in the following parti- 


eforeſaid ; 
ObjeQion. together. 


that there can be no need of, or reaſon 


dence, if ſo be we may be ſufficiently ſecu- 
evidences already in former Ages. For 


ven him to believe ſuch a'point, hath al- 
ways an obligation upon him to believe 
that thing, without repeated proofs of 


God Almighty ſhould be bound to'exert 


of courſe' the order of natural cauſes, 
merely for the gratification of mens cu- 
riofity or phancy, but only for the fatis- 
faction of their reaſon in fo important 
a point. | 

Then, Secondly ,- In the next place l 
will ſhew you that (bateing merely: the 
ratifying of cutioſity and phancy, as a- 
| oreſajid) we may have as credible and 
ſifficient aſſurance of a Miracle or othet 
extraordis 
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fwer to the culars, by that time you have laid them 

Firſt, I ſuppoſe you will grant me 
for God's diſplaying himſelf by Mira: * 
cles or a Spirit of Prophecy in the pre- * 
ſent Ape, for the aſſurance of a Proyi- ! 
red that he hath indubitably given thoſe | 


he that hath once ſufficient grounds gi- |! 


itf And it is unreaſonable to expect that ' 


his Omnipotency, or aftiy way put out | 
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extraordinary paſſage of Providence, 
which was done many Ages agone, as 
we could have, if ſuch a thing was to 
be done in the preſent Age. This will 
perhaps ſeem a little ſtrange to you at 
firſt, but your wonder will abate when 
you conſider theſe two things : 

1. That it cannot be expected that 
God ſhould ſo far comply with the hu- 
mour of men, as to work Miracles eve- 
ry day, and in the _— of eyery man. 
Miracles are a kind of Patentheſis in the 
ordinary courſe of Nature, or, as it 
were, a ſhort digreſſion from the uſual 
method of things. Now if fuch digreſli- 
ons ſhould be daily made, it would be, 
in a manner, a total ſuperſeding of the 
ordinary courſe of Nature; and ſo inſtead 
of ſerving the particular turn or humour 
of ſome men, the whole Race of Man- 
kind would be deprived of a greater 
and more remarkable Miracle than all 
the other put together, namely, that of 


- T the ſtable and conſtant courſe of Nature. 
And ſuch frequent irregularities as muſt of 4azly and 
follow upon that conceſſion, would put /*4*" 
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a very great temptation upon men to ſuf. 
pect that there was no conſtant Law and 


Rule in the Creation, but that Chance 


carried all before it ; which would make 
an objection indeed againſt Providence. 
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Miracles 18 


very abſurd. 


And yet it is certain that notwithſtand- - 


ing this horrible miſchief, ſo it muſt be 
done, if every particular man muſt have 
his eyes witneſſes of Miracles before he 


yp, believes 
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believes them. For it is-plain that if 
God ſhould vouchſafe one or more Mi. 
racles to the preſent Ape, it could not 
be done before every man: and therefore i 
ſome of them, if they will believe a Pro- 
vidence upon that account, muſt truſt 
to other mens eyes for the grounds of 
their belief. | 
And thus we ſee it was in thoſe * 
times and places where Miracles were © 
molt frequent, as ſuppoſe in the time of * 
our Saviour, thoſe mighty Works which * 
he wrought whilſt he was upon Earth, 
and even his Reſurrection it ſelf, were *© 
not obvious to the eyes of all men, but * 
only to ſo many as might render them ſuf- © 
ficiently credible by their teſtimony; and | 
as for the generality, they muſt content * 
S' John 20. themſelves to believe without ſeeing, as he | 
29. himſelf told them. | 
Mahone 2, If God ſhould fo far condeſcend to * 
Miracl's the incredulity of men, as to permit ge- 
are as c1t- nerally their Eyes and Senſes to be wit- * 
warp , neſſes of ſuch extraordinary paſlages of 
are preſent, Providence as we ſpeak of, it would not 
and in ſome have ſuch ſucceſs as you imagine ; for : 
reſpe7smore there would not want objeCtions againſt | 
certain, this alſo : ſome would then ſuſpect their 
very Senſes, or ſay that either their 1- 
maginations were deluded, or elſe it may 
be all was done by natural cauſes, though 
perhaps they did not well underſtand 
them, or at leaſt would conclude that 
which appears to be a Miracle was mere- 


ly an accident, and ſo there is no ac- 
count 
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count to be ſought or given of it. Thus 
we know the greateſt Miracles that ever 
were wrought haye been ſhifted off, and 
eluded even in the times whereinthey were 
done, and by thoſe men that ſaw them. 
But now when thoſe things that I make 
the inſtances of a Providence, (the an- 
tient Miracles I mean) have undergone 
the Teſt of time, and been canvaſled and 
diſcuſſed in ſeveral Ages , and yet no 
flaw is found in them : in this caſe, I ſay, 
we have more full ground for our be- 
lief, than if the things had been freſh 
before our eyes: for that ſame incredu- 
lous humonr which now objects againſt 
the credit of things, becauſe they were 
done long ago, would find out as good 
a trick to put upon a preſent Mi- 
racle (if it was to be had), namely ſuch 
a man would ſay (and with more colour 
of reaſon,) that though I cannot detect 
the cheat of this for the preſent, yet time 
may diſcoyer .it, which cannot be faid 
in the other caſe. 


09 


But, Thirdly and laſtly, 1 add to all 7 jg; 
aforeſaid, that though it is true that all times no: 
Apes are not alike illuſtrated with ſach 4/#tute of 


prodigious Acts of Providence as are ” 


arks of 
Provuts 


properly and ftrictly called Miracles, yet j,;. 


there is no time of the World wherein 
there are not very plainly the prints of 
Divinity, and evidences of a Providence 
continually preſiding over the World : 
if men do not humourſomly deſpiſe 
them (for want of the pompous circum- 

H 2 ſtances 
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ſtances of Miracles) or ſtupidly overlook 
them, becauſe of their commonneſs and 
frequency;ſuch as (for example) the preſer. 
ving the ſeveral ſpecies of things in the 
World, that amongſt that vaſt multitude 
of the kinds of Birds, or Inſects, &c. and 
their ſeveral enmities to one another, 
and the many accidents all of them are 
expoſed to, there ſhould notwithſtand. 
ing in ſo long a tract of time, not be any 
one kind of them loſt or extinguiſhed. 

That the Holy Scriptures and Chri- 
ſtian Religion ſhould be upheld in ſpight 
of the combination of Wit and Igno- 
Trance, Power and Malice agpainſ 
them. 

That civil Government ſhould be pre- 
ſerved againſt all the intereſts of reſol- 
vedly wicked men, and againſt all the 
brutiſh violence of the inraged obile. 

Beſides the remarkable infatuation of 
the Counſels, diſcovering the Plots, and 
defeating the deſigns of crafty and A- 
theiſtical Politicians : The frequent ter- 
rours upon the Conſciences, and damps 
upon the Spirits of the moſt deſperate 
and flagitious men , and the aſſiſting, ani- 
mating and comforting the hearts of 
good men in their greateſt Agonies and 
moſt difficult undertakings. Some of 
theſe things I mentioned before in our 
former Conference, and all- of them are 
ſuch as happen in every Age, and are 
never the leſs evidences of a Proyidence 
for being ordinary. 

Indeed 
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Indeed it may and doth fall out that 
now and then things happen quite 
otherwiſe, as that Conſpiracies of wick- 
ed men are ſucceſsful, &c. and God Al- 
mighty ſeems to order it ſo on pur- 
poſe, becauſe he will not be traced in 
his methods, and becauſe he will leave 
ſome trials of mens willingneſs to be- 
7 lieve in him and depend upon him; but 
2 the other courſe is ſo uſual, and things 
2 often fall out ſo patly that way, that it 
2 muſt be extream humourouſneſs to deny 
2 a Providence in them. : 
2 But, beſides all ,theſe, there is one 
thing more comes now to my mind, 
7 which is indeed beyond all the fore- 
-1 mentioned, and ſeems to be ſet up on 
purpoſe by Divine Providence as a 
I ſtanding monument of it ſelf to all A- 
ges, and that is the preſent condition 
of the Fews. | 
They were once a great and flouriſh- 
ing Kingdom, and fortunate beyond all ex- 
ample; but now from the time that they 
grew incurably wicked and rebelligus a- 
painſt the God that had ſo ſignally bleſt 
them, and had to all their other impi- 
eties crucified the Saviour of the World ; 
They have now (I ſay) for the ſpace of 
lixteen or ſeventeen hundred of years, 
been like the field which God hath curſed, 
and been the moſt prodigious inſtance of 
unhappineſs that ever was in the World. 
Foraſmuch as though they are ſtill vaſt- 
ly numerous, a cunning, crafty and pro- 
| 3 cting 
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jefting ſort of people, yet. they are eye. 
ry where ſcattered through all Nations, 
but every where under marks of infamy, 
and no where able to become a people 
ſo as to live under Laws, and a Govern- 
ment of their own: notwithſtanding all 
which, and which 1s the wonder of all, 
they keep up their Stock and Pedigree 
with the greateſt exaCtneſs imaginable, 
as if God intended (as certainly he did) 
by all this to ſer them forth as a lively 
inſtance both of his juſt Providence, and 
of the truth of the Spirit of Prophecy 
in the Holy Scriptures. And now this, 
together with the foregoing. inſtances, 
I think, affords ſufficient evidence that 
God doth not now negleCt the World, 
and leave all to run in the Road of na- 
tural cauſes, but even in theſe latter A- 
ges as well as formerly gives ſome fig- 
nal ſtrokes of an over-ruling- hand : 
which was the thing to be proved. And 
thus the two firſt Principles of Re- 
ligion are ſecured. What' think you, 
Biophilus ? deal plainly, and if you have 
any thing further to ſay to the contra- 
ry, propound it. wh | 

Bioph. Truly I have nothing very ma- 
terial to ſay farther. ith 

Sebaſt. Then God be thanked we have 
now gained two feet for Religion to ſtand 
upon ; namely, we have 4 Gud to whom 
it is due, and we have an obligation from 
the conſideration of his Providence, to 


make all theWorld careful and ahi” 
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of him, at leaſt ſo far as any part of the 
Creation is capable of ſuch a duty. 
Bioph. Very right, but I remember you 
ſaid, That to lay the foundation of Re- 
ligion effeCtually, there mult be conſidera- 
tion alſo of the ſubjects of it ; and it muſt 
appear 1a particular, that mankind is un- 
der a capacity of the aforeſaid obligation, 
and of paying and performing this duty 
towards the Divine Majeſty accordingly. 
Now as for this, though I foreſee no dif- 


2 ficulty in the caſe, yet however, I pray, ** 


2 expreſs your ſelf a little more fully a- 
2 bout it, leit I ſhould be under any mi- 
4 ſtake. 
= Sebaſt. The bottom of this third point 
2 isno more but: this. To make mankind 
4 a ſubject capable of the obligations of 
; gon , theſe three things are requi- 
tes, 

1. That he be able in ſome meaſure to 
judge what carriage from himſelf is fir 
and decent towards God. 

2. That he be a free Agent, and have 
it in his choice and power to determine 
himſelf towards the performance of what 
he underſtands to be fit and decent, or 
towards the contrary if he will. 

3. That he be able to reflet upon 
what he hath done, ſo as to accuſe and 
condemn, or to acquit and juſtifie himſelf 
accordingly as his actions and carriage to- 
wards the Deity have been agreeable or 
dilagreeable to the judgment aforeſaid. 

The firſt of theſe Powers and Capa- 
H 4 Cities 


lO3 


The third 
Principle of 
Keligton, 
that man 2s 
a Subjeft 
capable of 
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cities is commonly called Vnderſtanding ; 
the ſecond, Will or Freedom of choice; and 
the third is known by the name of Con- 
ſcience. 

Without the firſt of theſe, namely if 
mankind had not Underſtanding to dif. 
cern the difference of things, and ſome 


 Tule within him whereby to judge of 


moral good end evil, he would be lay. 
leſs and brutiſh, having no other mea- 
ſures to go by than his paſſions and 
ſenſes. | 

Without the ſecond, namely, If he 
had not Freedom of Will to determine 
himſelf towards good and evil, as he 
pleaſed, he muſt then be under a fatal 
neceſſity of doing whatſoever he ſhould 
happen to do: and then as hecould give 
no proof of his temper and inclination, 
ſo there could be no ſuch thing as ac- 
ceptableneſs to God when he did well, 
nor blameableneſs when he did other- 
wiſe ; becauſe there could be no ſuch 
things as virtue or vice 1n his caſe: and 
conſequently no more room for: either 
Tewards or puniſhments, than there is 
ina the motion of Plants or Stones, or 
any other- the moſt inſenſible things. 


Without the third and laſt, viz. If 


mankind had not ſuch a faculty in him 
as we call Conſcience, ſo as to refle(t up- 
on his own actions and carriage, and by 
virtue of which he either applauds and 


juſtifies himſelf: when he hath obeyed 


the beſt reaſon of his mind, or yan" 
EP | an 
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and ſcourges himſelf whenſoever he hath 
done otherwiſe, he could neither have 
any ſpur to virtue, nor check upon vice, 
and conſequently would have no regard 
what uſe he made of his liberty. 

But by all theſe together (if they ap- 

r to be inherent in humane nature) 
mankind 1s fully qualified for the obli- 
zations of Religion, 

Now looking over the World as far 
as we can, we find no Creature that we 
converſe with, to be indowed with theſe 
faculties but our ſelves, and' then look- 
ing into our ſelves we find by undeni- 
able experience that we have every one 
of the aforeſaid capacities in our nature : 
and hence I conclude that man, and man 
only of all Creatures (in the vilible 
World) is the Subject of Religion. And 
this I called the third fundamental Prin- 
ciple of Religion; not that I take it 
to be properly and ſtriltly ſo, but in 
regard It is manifeſt by what hath been 
faid, - that there can be no ſure ground 
for Religion without it. 

And thus, I think, I have fully anſwered 
your demand concerning the ground-work 
of Religion, and laid out a Foundation 
both large enough, and ſtrong enough to 
bear the whole Structure. And now I 
hope you will ſee no cauſe to ſuſpect it 
to be a meer melancholy Fancy, or po- 
litick Stratagem, the Reſult of Educati- 
on, or effett of Weakneſs and Fear, 


but the moſt manly and rational _ 
that 
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that any man can concern himſelf a- 
bout. 

Bioph. I confeſs, you have done ay 
you ſay, Sebaſtian, and1 thank you hearti- 
ly for it; it is true, I could ſtill have found 
out ſomething or other to have replied, 
but I promiſed you I would not uſe 
mere ſubterfages and diſingenuous ſhifts, 
and I find without them there 1s no- 
thing to be ſaid further in the caſe : 
ſo that in plain Erngiþ I mult profeſs 
I cannot tell whether more to admire 
you or my ſelf, pardon the expreſſion; 
| mean, whether more to be aſhamed 
of my own ſtupidity, that have thus 
long laugh*d in my fleeve at Religion, 
or your prudence that firſt hedg*d me 
in with your preliminary demands, that 
my mind could not rove from the point, 
and then purſued me with cloſe argu- 
ments, that I have no way to eſcape. 


In ſhort, I am convinced ſo far, that Re- | 


ligion is a thing diligently to be heed- 
ed, and carefully inquired into; I pray 
therefore, leave me not in the Briers 
you have brought me into, but as you 
have diſcovered to me the Foundations, 
ſo tell me what Superſtruftions muſt be 
made upon them. In the firſt place , 
what do you mean by Religion ? 
Sebaſt. By Religion in general 1 under- 
ſtand: nothing elſe but a = Study t0 
know God, together with a careful endeavour 
:Fpleaſe bim, and procure his favour. This 
is that which not only the ſeyeral Sects of 
Chriſti- 
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Chriſtians mean by Religion, but is that 
which all men of Senſe, and even the 
hetter fort of Pagans themſelyes agree 
in. 

Bioph. By the eaſineſs of your ex- 
preſſion, and the few words you have made 
uſe of in this deſcription, one would 
think the buſineſs it ſelf was rtiore eaſy 
than I doubt I ſhall find it to be: 
but, I pray, however conſider me as an 
Idiot and a Stranger to this matter, and 
condeſcend to explain your ſelf more 
particularly ; and firſt give me leave to 
ask you what you mean by the know- 
ing of God? Do you intend any thing 
more than the acknowledgment that 
there is a God? 

Sebaſt. Yes, Biophilus, 1 here under- 
ſtand a great deal more by the know- 
ing of God, than I did in all our for- 
mer diſcourſe whilſt we were only lay- 
ing the Foundations of Religion ; there 
indeed no more_was required than to ac- 
knowledge his Being, and that becauſe 
(as I then ſhew'd you) - therein lies the 
firſt reaſon of ſuch a thing as we call 
Religion. For there is nothing to oblige 
a man to haye any regard to himſelf, 
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nor to make any difference of his ations, The »:ce/6- 
till he acknowledge ſuch a Being as ty of fudy- 
hath a Sovereignty over him, and to #4 


whom he is accountable for his Carriage. 


know the 
Divine Na- 


But now when that is reſolved of, then ;,,.. 


there ariſes a two-fold occaſion of ſtudy- 
ing farther to know the God which he 
acknowledges to be ; Namely, 
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Namely, Firſt, becauſe it cannot but 
appear a point of great decency and 
regard towards this acknowledged Soye- 
reign of the World, that we imploy our 
minds, the nobleſt powers we have, in 
the ſtudy and contemplation of him, 
and indeed to do otherwiſe is not only un. 
manly, but an argument of ſuch con. 
tempt as isnot conſiſtent with the real per- 
ſwalion of ſuch a Being as God. 

Again, Secondly, Foraſmuch as by the 
bare acknowledgment that there is a 
God, we ſee reaſon to make a diffe- 
rence of things, and to have a care of 
our actions with reſpect to him; fo now 
when we are come to that, it will fur. 
ther concern us 1n particular to have 
ſome rule and meaſure to govern our 
ſelves by, and whereby to make a di- 
ſtinction of good and evil, to the end 
that we may pleaſe him in what we do: 
and that is only attainable by ſerious 
ſtudy of the Divine Nature, Attributes 
and ſuch declarations of his Mind and 
W1l as he hath made. 

For you mult know that it is not every 
thing whatſoever we may fanſie, that 
will pleaſe him. For then all Religions 
would be alike true and ſafe, and none 
but Atheiſts and Hypocrites could milſ- 
carry. But it is certain God hath a 
mind of his own, and that Devotion 
or obſeryance only pleaſes him which is 
agreeable to him; all other is fooliſh 
Superſtition , and at, beſt but loſt la- 
bour. | Bioph, 
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Bioph. But I hope, after all, you do 
not intend to repreſent the Deity as 
a touchy and humourſome kind of Be- 
iog : for then conſequently, Religion muſt 
needs be the moſt anxious thing in the 
World, and far from what you have 
hitherto made me believe it was. 

Sebaſt. God forbid, Biophilus, that ſuch 
a thought of the Divine Majeſty ſhould 
enter into any man's heart, or that I 
ſhould be guilty of miſrepreſenting Re- 
ligion at that rate. As for God him- 
1 ſelf, he is certainly nothing elſe but 
q wiſe and great Goodneſs, too great to 
J be fondly taken with little things, and 
{ too wiſe and good to be offended with 
I little things; and therefore Religion 
J cannot conſiſt in Niceties and Punctili- 
Jo's, as if it was the ſervile flattery of 
I 2 Tyrant, and not the ingenuous ſervice 
I of loyal Subjedts to a brave and gene- 
JI rous Prince; notwithſtanding, as I ſaid 
J before, he hath a Mind and Will of 
I his own, and expects that ſhould be com- 
I plied with, if we intend to procure his fa- 


JI Your. | \ The neceſſity 
T Bioph. Butis it not enough that a man of ſtudying 1 


I live well and virtuouſly, and ſerve God rm 


deyoutly ? Will not that pleaſe and pro- as well as 

pitiate him to us? bis Nature. 
Sebaſt. Yes doubtleſs it will, but ſtill 

you muſt haye a rule and ſtandard for all 

that 3 otherwiſe there will be no real dif- 

ference of Virtue and Vice, nor no di- 

ſtintion between Superſtition and 'De- 

Yotion. Bioph. 
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Bioph. Now am I in a Wilderneſs, 
when I thought my ſelf even at C,- 
Naan. 

Sebaſt. Why, what's the matter , Bio- 
ph;lus? could you think that mere goqd 
mentlng, or any kind of blind Devotion 
would ſerve the turn ? or that man might 
preſcribe to his Maker what he ſhould 
be pleas'd withal. 

Bioph. The matter 1s plainly this, Se. | 
baſtian : 1 perceive that if a man haye a ' 
mind to be Religious, he ſhall be at a loſs 
which way to take, and what to do; | 
his own Conſcience, you ſay, is not a 
ſufficient Guide for him, becauſe that | 
may be miſtaken, and therefore he muſt * 
have a rule; well, to come by this rule, * 
he mult (fay you) ſtudy to know Gods 
Nature, and that is not enough, but God * 
hath a Mind and Will of his own, and * 
that muſt be known too; and that?s not ! 
all neither, for he may alter his mind, * 
and then we are at a worſe loſs than * 
ever: if therefore this be the ſtate of | 
the caſe, it is to no purpoſe to think or ; 
talk further of this buſineſs. 

Sebaſt. Come, cheer up, man, there is * 
no danger of all this you dream of, this | 
ſeeming difficulty will preſently clear up, ' 
by that time I have told you, that Gods 
Mind and Nature are fo intirely the ſame, | 
that whatſoever is agreeable to his Na- ' 
ture cannot. be contradicted by any at of } 
his Will ; and whatſoever is the exprels 
of his Will, is alfo a true Copy of his 

Nature 
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Nature (at leaſt in the general). And 
therefore if we perfectly underſtood the 
Divine Nature, there would be no need 
that he ſhould make any declaration of 


his Will ; for then it would be the only tie nee- 
inſtance of Religion to imitate and en- ſwes of De- 


deavour to reſemble him, which is the 90» are 
partly the 


trueſt honour that can be done to him, 


and conſequently could not fail to pleaſe ;,, and 
him. But now foraſmuch as we neither partly bis 
do nor can perfectly underſtand his Na- Wiz. 


ture, becauſe 1t is too great and too ſub- 
lime for us to take a full view of it, 
therefore it is that we ſtand in need of 
the declaration of his Will for our guide 
in his ſervice. 

Bioph. If this be ſo (as it ſeems rea- 


J ſonable enough) then why did you ſpeak of 
I his Nature in this caſe, ſeeing the buſineſs 
IJ lies in the ſtudying of the Divine Will, 
J at leaſt, if there be any ſuch thing as a 
I declaration of it which may be come at ? 


Sebaſt. The reaſon of my making men- 


1 tion both of the Divine Nature and the 


Divine Will to you in this caſe, will be- 
come as evident to you as any thing we 


I have diſcourſed of, by that time you have 
J conſidered theſe two things : 


Firſt, That foraſmuch as natural light 
(which is the common principle of man- 
kind) can make ſome diſcovery of the 
Nature of God to us, but little or no- 
thing of his Will; therefore it is ne- 
ceſſary, that ſuch as have not Divine Re- 
velation, ſhould by the uſe of reaſon Fv- 
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dy the Divine Nature for their guidance 
in the mean time. 

Again,ſecondly, It is very conſiderable, 
that even thoſe that live under the ad. 
vantage of Divine Revelation, may be 
impoſed upon by counterfeit Oracles, 
and ſuch as falſly pretend to be diſcove- 
rers of the Will of God, if they do not 
well ſtudy the Divine Nature , by the 
knowledge of which they - may be able 
to detect ſuch frauds and Impoſtures ; 
for if a Dodtrine be broached in the 
World, that is contrary to the natural 
and reaſonable Notions men have of God, 

See Deu- although ſuch DoCtrine pretend never {6 
teronomy much to Divinity ; nay, if it ſhould ſeem 
+:.»2>5to have the ſame miraculous atteſtation 
to it that the Goſpel it ſelf hath, we | 
may and ought to reject it upon this ac- | 
count, that we are ſure nothing can come I | 
from God which contradifs himſelf, nor 
can there be any declaration of his Will 
which is contrary to the known mea- I | 
fures of his Nature : and therefore the Na- 
ture of God as well as the Will of God, } 
| 


is to be ſtudied and attended to as our 
Rule in this great affair of Religion. 


Bioph. Now I think I underſtand you JF | 
thus be, and if I be not miſtaken, then JI | 
I have two great things ſtill to ask your 

alliſtance in : 1. That you will help me JF | 
to underſtand the Divine Nature. 2. That J , 
you will direct me how I may come - ! 
tne 
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the knowledge . of his Will , by which 
two together I find I muſt 'be enabled 
both to pleaſe him and procure his fa- 
your: and, firſt, I pray explain the 
Nature -of God to me, 

Sebaſt. I know: you are a wiſet man 
than to expe&t from me- that I ſhould, 
give you' a perfect definition of the Di- 
vine Majeſty; for by” what hath been 
faid already; you' cannot but be ſenſible 
of the -yanity and impoſſibility of ſuch 
an attempt-on my part, and conſequent- 
ly of the' abſurdity- of ſuch' a demand\ on 
yours : but” if your deſire be (as I ſup- 
poſe it is) that I ſhould repreſent God 
to you under ſuch expreſſions as that 
we may underſtand one another what we 
mean when we ſpeak of him, and alſo 
may ſufficiently diſtinguiſh him from all 
'other Beings; then I doubt not to' give 
you ſatisfaction. | 


T3 ZBroph. Taskno more but what you pto-/ 4 4:/cripti- 
1 nife, Gying that I expect alſo that your ** 9 #5 | 


deſcription” of him ſhould not only ren- 
der him a fit Object of ReJigion , but 
alſo in ſome-meaſure a rule for it too; 
aa to' what you _ laſt diſcour- 

Sebaſt. I underſtand you, and why may 
not thefe few' words fſatisfie you, viz. 
God is art Tafinite and Eternal Spivit. | 
" Bioph. Ah' Sebaſtian ! ' The Words ate' 
kw indeed, \but they are ſuch- 2s will 
put you to' the expence of a great ma- 
Ny more before 1 ſhall' underſtand them 4: 
| I every 


' Divine Na 
tures 


every word is a Myſtery, Spirit, | Eter 
nal, Infinite! * 
., | Sebaft. Be of [good courage, Blephiln, 
for though. I foretald you; we. ſhould. ne- 
ver be able fully to- comprehend: the 
Divine Majeſty, yet with a little Pati- 
ence and Attention you ſhall find thofe 
Phraſes very. intelligible, and neither to 
be. Nonſenſe ;or Gibberiſh, nor 'Cramp- 
words to conceal, a conceited Ignorance 
old Friends. the -Epicy- 
reans, are.wonk to, call, them ;:,..- . 
--Bioph. I copfels | you, have: nog ,diſap- 
pointed me.; hitherto ,, and therefqre.. 1 
wilt not, deſpaix;,; nor ; do- 4; intend | any 
The word longer to diſpute; with yoys; but to, leazn 
[Syirir] of, you, therefore, 1 pray , 'in, the. fi 
ex/a-1ed place, tell; me plaioly, aud ;inte]ligibly 
ture of the Pat a: SPigig/'is,, and; what; you mean 
thing, When, you ſay God 11s a. Spirits; 14 15, 
Sebaſt. You may remember, .that what 
N you now demand was, the. Subject: of 
id. Cont. part of our former, Canference, wherein 
wg bY L .indeavoured {to ſettle the Notion of a 
179. Spirit,-and; not; gnly to; convince! you 
the neceſſity. of acknowledging fuch a 
kind- of, Being , .,but_ alſo to- poſleſs you 
with ſome apprehenſions of the nature 
of it : 'and therefore, I hope, I ſhall. not 


need to, go qyer. that, agaig,;; Bug;;pamy | 


when I call-God. a Spirit, . mean,.neither 
more nor leſs. than this,namely,qthat he's an 
thiderſtanding, fr.6 4nd powerful Swhſtancs, 
which yet is, net viſible., nar; cap fol ar 
der-the. notice -of our bodily Senſes: {as 
2V; I take 


* 
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take it, is the proper notion of a Spirit. 
In the firſt place, I call a Spirit a 
Subſtance, that you may be ſure I mean 
not a Spectre or Fantom (as your Friends 
uſe to ſiiſpeg&t ) but ſomething which is 
as real as Matter or Body it ſelf. 

And yet , in the ſecond place, to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from Matter or bodily Sub- 
ſtance, I ay it is nor viſible, nor can 


fall under the notice of our bodily Sen- 


ſes, as that other kind of Subſtance doth; 
or at leaſt is ſuppoſed to do. 

And then, ii the laſt place, to ſhew 
you that this is no contradiction, and 
to deliver - you froin! the prejudice of 
Senſe, I repreſent to you the Effetts and 
Operations of a Spirit, which are fuch as 
maſt needs argue it to be a Subſtance, 
and an excellent one too; namely that 
it hath nower to moye the matter 
wherein it reſides, and alſo hath Un- 
derſtanding atid Will or Choice 4 which 
Matter is incapable of. | | 

So that look what that thing which 
we' call a Soul 'is in or ſelves, that 
doth this notion of Spirit” imply God 
to be to the whole World:; namely as 
by chat we mbve our bodies,- and un- 
1 d&rſtand 'a' reaſon for, and can give 
1 check to our own motion, fo doth God 


preſide oyer the World. 
Bioph, I ackriowledge you have deli- 
vered a conſiſtent notion of ſuch a thing 
38 2 Spirit, and: therefore” I ſee no im- 
poſſibility that —_ ſhould be ſuch a 
FN 


thing; 
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is really and actually ſuch a thing as a Spi- 
rit, or that if there be a God, he muſt 
needs be a Spirit ? 

. Sebaſt. The reaſon is very plain by 


| what hath been ſaid already , when I pro- 


The uſeſul- 
neſs of ac- 
knowledg- 
zng God to 
be a-ſpirftu- 
al Sub- 
ſtance. 


ved to you the exiſtence of a God. For 
there it was confeſſed on both hands that 
ſomething muſt be eterna!, or nothing 
could have been at all; and then I de. 
monſtrated that Matter could not be that 
Eternal Being, therefore it muſt be Spj- 
rit or nothing that gave beginning to 
things, and conſequently this thing Spirit 
is not only a conſiſtent Notion, but a ne- 

ceſlary Reality, and God is that Spirit. 
Belides, to convince you of this the 
more effectually, let me mind you of 
what, I think, I have heretofore obſer- 
ved, viz, that we find in . our ſelves 
ſomething which not only moves and 
acts our Bodies, but alſo ſometimes 
bears hard againſt them, croſles and con- 
trols them in their Intereſts 'and Incli- 
nations. Now ſurely that which doth ſo, 
muſt needs be ſomething of an higher 
and different nature from them, and is 
no other than that kind of Spiritual Be- 
ing which we call a Soul ; and ſo you haye 
another and more obvious Evidence of the 

aCtual exiſtence of Spiritual Subſtance. 
Bioph. 1 apprehend you, but, I pray, 
excuſe me one queſtion more on this 
point, and that is, What is the impor- 
tance of this'to Religion? Or of what 
*F influence 
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influence will the acknowledgment of 
God to be a Spirit have upon the ru- 
ling and direfting a man in his Deyo-. 
tions towards him ? 

Sebaſt. The belief that God is a Spi- 
rit is of very great conſequence to Re- 
ligion upon ſeveral accounts. 

Partly as it obliges us to be very ſin- 
cere, hearty and inward in all our De- 
yotions to him, and not think to put 
him off with Out-ſides and Comple- 
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ments: for ſeeing he is a Spirit, he will John 4. 


. be worſhipped in Spirit and Truth. 

Partly alſo as it renders it evident to us, 
that neither the ſound of Words, nor 
any peculiar Poſture, Ceremony, or o- 
ther ſuch like childiſh Trifles can of 
themſelyes be acceptable to him who is 
a great and a wiſe Spirit, no nor yet the 
Fat of Beaſts, nor the Odours of ſweet 
Incenſe, nor Gold, nor Silver, nor any 
of thoſe things that are admired amongſt 
men; but leaſt of all ſuch ſenſual and 
laſcivious Rites as were in uſe amongſt 
the Pagans : for as none of the former 
can be ſuitable Oblations to ſuch a pure 
Being ; ſo it is certain thoſe laſt named 
can only befit an impure Spirit, ſuch an 
q one as the Devil is. 

But principally, as it convinces us of 
the Vanity and Impiety of making Ima- 
ges of God, or of thinking to do ho- 
nour to him by the uſe of them in his 
Worſhip, ſince he being a Spiritual Sub- 
ſtance can by @o means be A * 
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| by them, but muſt needs: be debaſed and 


Of Gods 


rendred much meaner to our'thoughts 
than he is by ſuch repreſentations ; and 
therefore we ſind, that not only the Ho- 
ly Scripture in the Books both of 
Old and New Teſtament, - utterly con- 

ins fuch uſages as Idolatrous, and abo. 
mala to him; but we may alſo ob- 
ſerve that -monglt the Pagans them. 
ſelves, all thoſe who arrived at this no- 
tion that God was a Spirit, rejected [- 
mage-W orſhip, and thought that of the 
Mind and Spirit to be only acceptable 
to him, 

To all which add, that the belief of 
the Spiritual Nature 'of God inables us 
more eaſily to conceive of the great- 
neſs of his Power, and that it is eaſie 
to him to mind and govern the World 
without trouble or wearineſs to him- 
ſelf, and with the greater advantage to 
us. For 1t 1s not imaginable that a 
perfectly immaterial Subſtance ſhould be 
fenſible of any laſſitude or decay : and 
thus the belief of God?s. being a Spirit, | 
confirms our truſt in his Divine Provi- 
dence which is the prime Spring and 
Motive of Deyotion. 

Bioph, I am abundantly fatisfied that 
God 1s a Spirit, and that h@ovght to 
be {© acknowledged. Now proceed, In | 
the ncxt place, to tell me what you 
mean when you -ſay he is. Eternal. 

. Sebaſt, By God's being an. Eternal 


Eternity, SPIrit , [ mean - that as 4he had no Be- 
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you) he is neceſſarily, -or could not but 
be; for we agreed eyen now that ſuch 
an excellency of Being muſt be allowed 
to ſomething or other, or elſe no- 
thing rould-: have; been at all: and I 
made it-plain that it could not be at- 
tributed to the World, or any part of 
it, and therefore muſt be due to 
God. | 

Bioph. I fee, I might have ſaved you 
the trouble - of . that queſtion, yet you 
will excuſe it, ſince it leads me to ano- 
ther, which I cannot ſo well reſolve 
without your help: viz. of what mo- 
ment 1s it to Religion whether God be 
acknowledged to be Eternal or not ? 

Sebaſt. Oh! Of very great moment; 
for, in the firſt place, this being ac- 
knowledged, we are thereby aſfured thac 
all the. inferiour Gods of the Gentiles, 
or whatſoever were either ſuppoſed to 
be born, or to have a beginning , or to 
die, or decline in Power and Divinity, 
conld not | be Gods, but the Idols of 
fooliſh and: deluded men; and at the 
ſame time we are as certain that the 
true God (can neither do, nor be capa- 
ble - of any hurt or detriment, no nor 
of any change, but ever remains immu- 
tably the ſame. For whatſoever is kablc 
to change, may alſo ceaſe to be. 

Again, : Upon the conſideration of 
God's Etergity depends a great Obli- 

99! I 4 gation 


gigning z/.fo he can have no end of his and the ne” 
Being, and that becauſe (as I ſhewed © of ac 


God's Infi- 
nity ex+ 
plained, 
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gation to- Religion , : foraſmuch -as by 
this means / he: hath {it always in his 
power to. reward or puniſh men accords 
ing to their demerit , wherein conſiſts 
2a great Secret of his Providence, -name- 
ly the reaſon of his Patience and Long- 
ſuffering, that he doth not preſently ex. 
ecute vengeance- upon wicked men, nor, 
on the other ſide, immediately deliver 
good men out of the troubles and injuries 
they meet with in this World, becauſe 
he hath it always in his power to do 
it, and if he do it not in this World, 
will be ſure to do it in the next. 

To both. which may be added, that 
although the notion of Eternity of tire 
to come be a great deep into which 
we cannot look. without Giddineſs and 
Diſturbance, yet we may be. certain there 
is ſuch a thing, becauſe we are ſure that 
God cannot ceaſe to be, no more than 
he began to. be; and therefore the. ſol- 
licitude which is in men about what is to 
come after their deaths, is not the effect 
of timidity and weakneſs, (as you ſome- 
time ſuſpected) but a-rational .and well- 
grounded Prudence, as 1 then told you. 

Bioph. But yet there is one 'very dif- 
ficult thing remains to be explained, 
namely, what do you mean when you 
ſay God is an Infinite Spirit? 

Sebaſt. By that I mean that whereas 
all other Beings (as: well Spiritual as 
Material) which are not neceſlarily , or 
which might not haye been, muſt con- 
; ſequently, 
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Being, depend upon him, 
ing in himſelf , and ſo be limited 
circumſcribed by him ; that is, they can 
have but only ſuch a certain portion of 
Power , Life and Underſtanding as he 
hath allotted them: on the contrary, 
he that was before all things, and the 
cauſe of all things, and who could not but 
be, muſt needs be unlimited in all kind 
of perfeftions, foraſmuch as there was 
nothing before him to limit him, nothing 
equal to him to rival him, nothing at- 
ter him to intrench upon him, and con- 
ſequently all conceivable: perfeftion maſt 
be eſſentially in him; that is, he muſt 
be moſt powerful, moſt wiſe , moſt juſt 
and moſt good, &c. 

Bioph. I think I need not ask you of 
what importance this laſt point is to 
Religion, for (as dull as I am) I am a- 
ware that this Attribute of the Deity 
renders him the Object of our Admira- 
tion,. Fear, Truſt, and all other inſtan- 
ces of Deyotion. 

Sebaſt. It is very true, Biophilus, and 
beſides, by virtue of this infinity he can 
be. preſent to all places, to take notice 
of all paſſages, he can eaſily accompliſh 
whatſoever he promiſes or threatens ; 
he can be ſtraitned in nothing ,- nor 
need any thing, having all things in 
himſelf, and conſequently of that, it is 
impoſlible to conceive of him as a ſtin. 
gy, narrow-hearted Being that can envy 

Or 
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or malign his Creatures, but. contrari.- 
wiſe , he muſt be unſpeakably good, and 
take delight in nothing more than jn 
communicating of his own fulneſs to 
them. w 

But that which I would eſpecially 
remark is this, that a Being infinite in 
Goodneſs, Wiſdom, &c. as aforeſaid, 
can never be the Author of abſurd, or 
harſh and impoſſible Laws ; for any ſuch 
would be a contradiction to the afore- 
named PerfeCtions of his Nature; and 
therefore as. we have upon this account 
great 'Obligations to, ſerye him cheer- 
fully; ſo ' we may aſſure our ſelves that 
whatſoeyer pretends;to'be a Divine Law, 
and can . be made appear to be inhy- 
manely rigorous, or intolerably difficult. 
to. be obſerved, is either no Law of his, 
or at the leaſt it. is not rightly inter- 
preted. : | 

And thus, I hope, I have, in ſome 
meaſure, explained to. you the Nature 
of God, and alſo led you to obſerve 
the main ſtrokes of Piety, or the Laws 
of natural Religion towards him, .dedu- 
cible from thoſe Principles : and you your 
ſelf by attentive conſideration, may be 
able to deduce many others: of like 
nature. What other ſervice do you 
now command me ? _, - 

Bioph. After hearty, thanks, good Se- 
baſtian, for the, mild; and candid treat- 
ment you; have; given: me all 
which together. with / that clearnefs ,of 
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xeaſon which ſhines out in your diſ- 
courſe, have made me perfeftly yours. 
1 would in the next place requeſt of 
you (if I be not too importunely trouble- 
ſome) that you will in like manner 
diſcourſe to me of the Divine Will, as 
you have done, of his Nature; that ſo 1 
may be more i fully inſtructed in this 
great buſineſs. 

- Sebaſt. I ſhall never think it trouble- 
ſome, or unſeaſonable to ſerye you in 
ſuch an affair as this; but, B:ophilus, if 
we ſhould go no further, and that 1 had 
nothing to ſay concerning Divine Reve- 
lation, yet. you fee we have enough al- 
ready to render Religion not bnly wor- 
thy of a prudent mans care, but to be 
the moſt reaſonable and neceſſary thing 
in the whole World :. fo that Atheiſm 
with all its boaſts of Wit and extraor- 
dinary Sagacity, .and Scepticiſm too with 
all its Caution and Refervedneſs, are 
quite beaten out of the Field. _ 

Bioph. i acknowledge it, good SP%baſti- 
an, with Glory to ' God, and ſhame e- 
nough to my ſelf —- — 

Sebaſt. God be thanked for this gen- 
tle Thaw, and the proſpect we have of 
a fruitful Seaſon after the cold Wea- 
ther. ; 

Bioph. I obſerve no change in the Air ; 
but however, 'good Sebaſtian, let not 
the. thoughts of that divert you from 
what we were upan. 
| Sebaſt. Neyer fear it, Sir, I am may. 
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ful of you, and glad to ſee you fo ear- 
neſtly inquiſitive after that you was ſo 
cold towards, and ſo incurious of here- 
tofore. But what was you about to 
fay ? | 
Bioph. I remember you ſaid that hu- 

mane reaſon was too ſhort to be a 
Standard for God Almighty, and that if 
it was poſſible for us perfectly, to un- 
derſtand the Divine Nature (which we 
cannot) yet ſince he is a free Agent, 
and hath a mind of his own, and will 
not be preſcribed to by us, it is neceſ- 
ſary in order to the pleaſing and propi- 
tiating him towards our ſelves, that we 
ſhould ſome way or other be more par- 
ticularly inſtructed concerning his Will 
and Pleaſure: now therefore my deſire 
is (if it be poſſible) to be aſcertained 
of the Divine Will, that I may know 
how to carry my ſelf agreeably there- 
unto. 

Sebaſt. It is a worthy reſolution of 
yours, and a very noble inquiry that 
hath taken riſe from thence, and let me 
add, it is ſuch an inquiry as you may 
juſtly expect ſatisfaction in : for ſince na- 
tural reaſon and induſtry cannot give 
us ſufficient light in the caſe, it is not 
conſiſtent with the Divine Goodneſs to 
leave men deſtitute of ſome certain way 
of information, what he requires and 
expects from them: And that it is poſ- 
ſible for God to ſupply that defect of 


our underſtanding, there can be no 
| doubt, 
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doubt , ſince it cannot be imagined that 
Almighty Power and Wiſdom ſhould ever 
want means to expreſs his Sence to the 
ſons of men, or to aſſure them that 
ſuch is indeed his mind without all dan- 
ger of impoſture or deluſion. 

Bioph. By what I now underſtand of 
the Divine Wature, I cannot but grant 
it very poſlible for God to do ſo; and 
I infiſt upon the fitneſs and reaſonable- 
neſs that ſome ſuch thing ſhould be done: 
but I inquire where is it done, and how 
may a man have recourſe to it ? 

Sebaſt. Firſt let me ask you what ways 
are there imaginable that might give you 
or any other man ſatisfaCtion 1n this caſe ? 
and what are thoſe you could think fit 
for God to make uſe of to this pur- 
poſe ? 


Bioph. I could think of ſeveral ways $a 


whereby God might, it he pleaſed, make ways of 
known his mind to men ; namely, I doubt Pivine Re- 
not but he can, if he will , ſpeak from #2 


Heaven in an audible Voice, ſo that ws 
ſhall hear him as we hear one another ; 
or if he thought 'good to condeſcend fo 
far , he could perſonally appear in the 
World, and inſtruct men in what he re- 
quires of them; or again, he could ſing- 
ly apply himſelf to particular Perſons, 
and by] ſome ſecret operations' of his, 
inſtill his mind into their Hearts; or, to 
name no more, he could guide the thoughts 
and hands of fome certain men. whilft 
they committed his Will to Writing, 
which 
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which ſhould be a Record and Digelt of 
the Divine Laws to all Ages of the 
W orld. 23 01 

Sebaſt. Very good: Then I hope it wilt 
abundantly fatisfie you, if I ſhew you 
that God hath not only made uſe of ſome 
one Or other of. theſe ways you mention, 
but: hath 'by all and every ene of then 
notified his pleaſure at ſome time or. 0: 
ther to the ſons of men. 

As for inſtance, In the firſt Ages of 
the World, before there were any Divine 
Laws ſettled for the condut of mens 
lives, it was not unuſual with the Divine 
Majelty to give particular intimations of 
his mind; eſpecially in ſuch caſes as the 
uſe of natural reaſon could not extend to; 
and thofe that were extraordinary goo 
men, had very frequent experience of this 
in thoſe antient times, and eyen the bet- 
ter ſort,of Heathens were not deſtitute 
of ſuch ſpecial diſcoveries of Gods: Will 
(amongſt other occaſions''to fupply' the 
defefts of ; Humarie Reaſon ' in Divine 
Things) and there is- nothing. niore 
known and acknowledged'amongit thenr 
than tthis. | 

And then it is alſo certain, that though 
God as a-.Spirit hath. properly no voice 
of his own, yet he hath feveral- times 
framed; a voice, and caufed it to' be heard 
from Heaven as his, the famons inſtance 
whereof was at the. giving.of Laws to the 
Jewiſh Nation from Mound Sinaz ;nor have 
later. times (no, not aniohgſt the Pagans 

A themſelves) 
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themſelves) been altogether left without 
ſuch prodigious diſcoyeries of the Divine 
Will, unleſs we call in queſtion the cre- 
dit of all their Writings. | 

But for Gods condeſcending to come 
himſelf into the World, and to inſtruct 
men in ſuch things as are agreeable to 
his Will, this was moſt glorioufly verifi- 
ed in. the Converſation of our Saviour 
Chriſt Jeſus in Humane Natuxe upon 
Earth, who hed all the atteſtations to 
his Divinity that could be delired, both 
in the Wonders of his Birth, the Mira- 
cles: of 'his Life, and -the Glories of his 
Reſurrection , but eſpecially in the fre- 
quent and humble Miniſtry of Angels to 
him, as occaſion ſerved. And he famili- 
arly- and fully interpreted the mind of 
God to men; andthe more to awdMWn 


the attention of mankind to/him, a voice gar. z, 


from- Heaven alſo attended his entrance 17. 
on this Office. ' +; * 
And then in the laſt place, for Gods 
declaring his mind to us by the miniſtry 
of - men,,, this he hath; abundantly done 
in. the. Books of, Hely : Scripture; which 
3s they were dictated by himſelf to thoſe 
Holy Meg. that .compoled them, fo they 
have been carefully preſerved by his ſpe- 
cial Providence, from; the chapges. and 
corruption that all humane things: are li- 
able to-,- that, ſo:they might convey! his 
Pleaſure to all Perfons, Climates: and » A- 
ges of the World: T1] 6 LCL: 
Bioph, But. do. yau- mean that a man, 
may 
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may conſult which of theſe Oracles, and 
when he pleaſes, for a reſolution in any 
matter of difficulty that occurs in the by- 
lineſs of Religion. 

Sebaſt. No indeed, Bzophilis, that you 
muſt not expect, but muſt content your 
ſelf only with the laſt of the four, name. 
ly, the Holy Scripture, that is the ſtand- 

Heb. $.1 2. 1Ng and tvely Oracle of God, and More 

aPet.1.18, ſure than a voice from Heaven. 

= Bioph. But may I not ask, why: might 
not ſome of thoſe other Declarations of 
the Divine Mind have been continued as 
well as that of the Scripture, eſpecially 
either a voice from Heaven, or ſome 
immediate impreſs of God Almighty up- 
on the minds of men, if it had been but 
for the atteſtation to, and fuller confirma- 
it of the Bible, and. the written way of 
Divine Revelation. 

Sebaſt. Nay , Biophilus, we muſt not 
ask God a reaſon of that, but be thankful 
to him for what he hath afforded us, e- 
ſpecially ſince that is as much as is ne- 
ceſſary for our guidance : for thoſe that 

Luke 16, hear wot Moſes and the Prophets , neither 

31. will they hear if one roſe from the Dead, 
much leſs if they heard a voice - front 
Heaven. 

Th: rceſon Nevertheleſs 1 muſt tell you 1 do not 

of the ſur- think it altogether impoſſible to give a 

ceaſe of voi- modeſt. man more particular fatisfaction 

ces from 49 this caſe, for there were apparently 


—_ ſpecial reaſons why God ſhould make 


racles, Much ſpecial and prodigious RIyernes 
| 0 
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of himſelf in former times as he doth 
not make now-a-days , . namely becauſe 
for a good part of the Age of the 
World there was no written Law, and 
ſo, God muſt appiy bimſelf ro men in 
ſome extraordinary way, or they would 
have had no inſtruction in his Will at 
all. Andthen afcer that. the Law was gi- 
ven by voice from Heaven on Mount S7- 
4, and written on Tables of Stone ,it was 
in it ſelf ſo imperfeft a draught of 
the Divine Mind, and for the molt part 
ſo accommodated. to . the weakneſs of 
that people, and to the infancy. of the 
World ,, that it would have been hard 
to have kept a man of any Sagacity in ' 
a conſtant belief of ic as coming from 
God, if he had not continually and from 
time to time made prodigious Atteſta- 
tions to it: But now eſpecially fince 
our Saviour came into the World, and 
we have the Books of the New Teſta- 
ment, as well as*of the Old, there is ſo 
full a declaration of the Divine Mind; 
and that not in Types and Figures nei- 
ther, but in ſo plain a way, aad with. { 
much agreeableneſs of the things diſco- 
yered to the reaſon of mankind ; that 
there is no need of any ſecondary Atteſta- 
tion, nor any thing, more than that it ap- 
pear that thoſe Writings were indited 
by God. 3 __ 
. Beſides, it is to be. conſidered that. 
the way of giving anſwer by a voice 
from Heayen, unleſs - had been grants 
| ( 
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ed to every man (and then it muſt haye 
been done almoſt every day and hour, 
and in every part of the World alſo) 
could not haye given better ſatisfaction 
to the generality of men (1 mean to 
ſach as were not Ear-witneſſes of ſuch 
a voice) than this way of Scripture 
doth : for without infinite and continual 
Miracles, it mult have been their lot 
and duty to believe without hearing ſuch 
a voice. 

And for that other way of ſecret in- 
timation of Goda*s Mind to the Minds 
of men by a private and particular O- 
racle, it is plain that it could go no 
farther than to fſatisfhe that particular 
perſon to whom ſuch anſwer was glyen; 
and therefore: was only fit to be made 
uſe of in extraordinary caſes, and upon 
ſome extraordinary perſons, and even 
then there was need of ſome Miracle 
to attend ſuch intimations, in order to 
the ſecuring the minUs of ſuch men 
from the deluſions of the Devil, or thetr 
own Fancies: and when that was done, 
this diſcovery could go no farther 
than the perſon to whom it was parti- 
cularly made; for it was like the white 
ſtone which no man knew but he that re- 
ceived it: The reſt of mankind could 
have no other advantage by it, nor be 
better ſecured of the Oracle, than we 
are of what we learn by the. Holy 
Scripture, no nor {ſo well neither, as 
you will ſee by and by, if you pleaſe. 
. Bioph, 
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Bioph. With all ny heart, for that 
is the very point I delire to be refol- 
yed in; but in order thereto, firſt, let 
me intreat you to explain what you 
mean by this way of Divine Legiſlati- 
on, or this way of delivering the Will 
of God by the writings of the Holy 
Scripture. 


131 


Sebaſt. The way is this: Divine Wiſc Wt - 


dom reſolving to give a ſtanding Law 


meant by 
God's indie 


and Guide to mankind, in the firſt place, ,;,, 1, wo- 
inſpired certain Holy men, that is, made » $:r;Þure, 
clear impreſſions of his own Sentiments and the 
upon their minds, and then alſo guided '*4/nable- 


and governed them in the writing an 
publiſhing the aforeſaid impreſſions for 
the uſe of others. 

That it is caſie for God Almighty to 
imprint his own ſenſe upon the minds of 
ſuch men as he ſhall chooſe for that pur- 
poſe, you cannot doubt when you conſi- 
der that Power of his which he diſplay- 
ed in the Creation, and that therefore 
the minds of men muſt needs be 2 his 
hands, as Clay in the hand: of the Potter, 
ſo that he can mold and figure them as 
he pleaſes. 

That he can give aſſurance to the 
minds of ſuch men, that it is he himſelf 
that makes thoſe impreſſions upon them, 
and no other Agent, you have acknow- 
ledged already ; and there can be no more 
cauſe to doubt it, than you have, whe- 
ther it be [I that ſpeak to you, or a Spirit 
out of the Wall : for certainly God hath 

K 2 ways 
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ways enough to diſtinguiſh himſelf and 
his Motions from 111uſions. 

That alſo he ſhould be able to guide 
and govern thoſe holy Pen-men in the 
writing of what he himſelf had put into 


5of na- their minds, and in delivering his ſenſe 
tualriaa- fo fully and clearly as to anſwer his end, 


and become a ſufficient rule for men to 
govern themſelves by, mult be granted, 
or you make him more impotent than 
4 man. 

Laſtly, That he could by his Provi- 
dence preſerve the Books ſo written from 
being imbezePd or corrupted , that fo 
they may anſwer the ends aforeſaid, can- 
not be denied without denying his Pro- 
vidence, and ſubvyerting the foundation of 
Religion. 

So That in ſumm, this way of the Ho- 
ly Scripture muſt needs be a very ſuffici- 
ent way of Divine Legiſlation , and an 
abundant ſupply of the defeCts of Natu- 
ral Reaſon in Divine Things. 

Bioph. I grant all you have hitherto 
ſaid , which amounts to no more hut 
this, that it is not impoilible for God 
todo ſo; but now the queſtion is, How 
ſhall it appear that (de fa#o) he hath 
done ſo? or (which amounts to the ſame 
thing) How do you prove that thoſe 
Books (commonly call'd the Bible) are 
indeed what they pretend ro be? 
| Sebaſt. There lies the pinch of the bu- 
ſineſs indeed, as you well obſerve; and 
therefore, in order to your full _ 

| jon 


| 
| 
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ftion 1n that point , let me deſire you 
to lay together the four following par- 
ticulars. 


Firſt, It cannot be denied but that the 7 proof of 


Books of Holy Scripture are (at !b! D:vire 
Au'inority 
. 1 th Br $ 
ent Monuments in the whole World. 7 OY 


Wherefore, beſides the veneration which $:1j::ure, 


leaſt generally ſpeaking) the moſt anti- 


we commonly allow to antiquity , it is 
apparent that they have indured the teſt 
of all times paſt, and that all the wit 
of man hath not been able hitherto to 
find any conſiderable flaw in them, and 
conſequently their authority and credi- 
bility is ſo much greater than any other 
Books, by how much the time 1s longer 
ſince they were written and publiſhed ; 
for there have not been wanting thoſe 
that have endeavoured to expoſe them, 
and if they had been able to have done 
it, doubtleſs long ere this time, theſe 
Books had loſt all their veneration : But 
ſince they ſtill retain their Dignity and 
Eſteem (notwithſtanding all efforts of 
their enemies to the contrary ) there is 
ground enough to believe they never 
ſhall be able to do it, and conſequently 
that there can be no reaſonable {uſpici- 
on of the truth of them. 

To which may be added, that ſince 
Divine Providence hath alfo ſo long pre- 
ſerved and watch*d over theſe writings, 
it is very natural to colkeft that there- 
fore they are ſuch as he peculiarly owns 
and recommends to us. 

Gal R. 3 Secondly, 
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Secondly, It is to be conſidered that 
the Doctrine of theſe Books is perfeCt- 
ly agreeable to the natural notions we 
have of God, and therefore being fit 
for him to be the Author of, they 
muſt conſequently be fit for us to en- 
tertain, as coming from him, at leaſt up- 
on reaſonable evidence of fact that they 
did ſo. | 

If indeed any man could juſtly charge 
theſe w.itings as containing any thing ab- 
ſurd or impoſlible, or make appear that 
they countenanced ſuch things as are dif- 
agreeable to what we naturally know of 
God, or can diſcern to be in him by the 
beſt improvement of our underſtanding : 
Then (as I have granted before) we 
could not be bound to believe them, al- 
though they ſhould be ſuppoſed to have 
all the confirmation imaginable; for no 
man can believe what he will, nor be 
obliged to act contrary to the natural 
Senſe and Principles of his mind, upon 
any authority whatſoever. 

But whenſoever a doctrine is-- pro- 
pounded that is reaſonable in it ſelf, 
and beſides hath reaſonable evidence 


that it came from God, and. is part of 


his revea'ed Will, then it is highly rea- 
Jonable that we ſhould receive it as fuch, 
notwithſtanding ſome trifling objections 
which may be to the contrary. ' 

' Thirdly, It, is eſpecially to be mind- 
ed that the Doctrine of the Holy Scri- 
P:ure hath not wanted ſuch ſpecial aſſu- 

rances 
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rances that it came from God, as were fit 
for him to give, or for men to expect. 
For all thoſe Holy men that delivered 
any part of it to the World, were abet- 
ted by Miracles wrought for the confir- 
mation of what they ſo delivered : fo 
that either Gdd Almighty muſt be ſup- 
poſed to ſet the ſeal of his Omniporen- 
cy toa Falſhood, or elſe theſe DoCtrines 
-1 the diſcoveries of the Mind of 
God. 


$4 Now that there was ſuch miraculous 


proof, we may be aſſured in the gene- 
ral by this conſideration, that it is not i- 
maginable that” ſuch Doctrine and ſuch 
Books ſhould have obtained that credit 
in the times when they were ſet on foot, 
without ſuch confirmation, eſpecially 
ſince the matter of thoſe writings in a 
great part was ſo very different from 
the Notions, and Practices, and Intereſts 
of thoſe Ages and Perſons to whom 
they were publiſh®d. © Inſomuch that (as 
a great Man faid of old) © to ſuppoſe the 
« World to be brought to the reception 
© of theſe DoCtrines without a Miracle, 
© might juſtly ſeem the greateſt Miracle 

* that ever was. 4 
And in particular, that the Books of the 
O1d Teſtament had ſuch Divine Atteſta- 
tion, the very Books themſelves frequently 
appeal to, or at leaſt give us the Hiſto- 
ry of ſuch things of this kind as could 
neither be withitood and denied by the 
men of the preſent Age when they 
R 4 Were 
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were done, nor confuted by thoſe that 
came after; beſides the famous Spirit 
of Prophecy, which diſplayed it ſelf all 
along thoſe times (of which more by 
and by). 

And then for the New Teſtament, be- 
{ides all the Miracles wrought by our Savi- 
our and his Apoſtles, that one of his Reſur. 
rection was a thing both ſo notorious to 
he obſerved, and ſo eaſie to have been 
confuted if it had been falſe, that ther 
is'no colour of 'reaſon to doubt of 
and corifequently none to doubt of his 
Doftrine: and then in the ' Apoſtles 
times, that miraculous ability of ſpeak- 
ing with 'all 'kind 'of Tongues, which 
was ſuddenly beſtowed upon the Chri- 
ſtians on the famous day of Pentecoff, 
Atts 2. 1- was a thing equally ſtupen- 
dous in it felf, and irrefragable in its 

Evidence of the Chriſtian Religi- 
ON. U 

Now I have hewed you before, that 


whatſoever point hath been once ſufficient- 


ly proved, 41t muſt be true' for ever, and 
there \cani be no+ reaſon to expect after- 
Miracles” for e6nfirmation of it. | 
Laſtly, It is obſervable that the ſeve- 
ral parts of Holy Scripture, 1 'mean the 
Books of the Old and New Teſtament, 
(as they are uſually diſtinguiſhed) do, 
like a "pair'of Indentures, juſtifie one a- 
nother ,' afid- aſſure us that there can be 
no fraud nor-fergery in either 'of them; 
for | beliden that they bearing. witneſs to 
One 
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one another, one of them cannot be falſe, 
unleſs the other be ſo too; and if either 
of them be proved by Miracles , the 0- 
ther would be fully aſſured by the ſame 
means, although it had no MFacles pe- 
culiar'to it ſelf. 
Beſides this I ſay, it is, in the firſt 
place, certain that theſe ſeveral Books, or 
arts of Holy Scripture were written 
and publiſhed in ſeveral Ages of the 
World which were very remote from 
each other, and conſequently by ſuch 
men as could potlibly hold no corre- 
. >= or confederacy with each 0- 
tner 

And then again , ſecondly, it 1s as 
plain alſo that for inſtance) the Old 
Teſtament foretells, many Ages before, 
what things ſhould come to paſs many 
Apes after; wherefore if thoſe things 
come to paſs accordingly, there can be 
no doubt but God inſpired thoſe men 
that propheſied thoſe things : and if the 
New Teſtament, on the other ide, 
contain a relation of ſuch Events as ful- 
ly anſwer to thoſe Predictions, then are 
both. of them moſt certainly true. 
And now laying theſe four things to- 
gether, and only ſetting aſide the de- 
mand of preſent and daily Miracles, 
Which I have ſhewed to be unreaſonable 
to expect, I pray tell me, Biophilus, 


what further evidence can any ingenuous 
man require in ſuch a caſe as this 
is? 


Bioph, 
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Bioph. To ſpeak the truth from my 
heart, I cannot tell. 

Sebaſt. Why then I hope, Brephilus, 
you think your ſelf now concerned in thoſe 


Sacred Rgcords, and for the time to 


come will make them a principal part 
of your ſtudy, eſpecially the New Te- 
ſtament. | 

Bioph. I plainly ſee I ought to do ſo; 
but why do you lay that Emphaſis eſpe- 
cially on the New Teſtament ? 

Sebaſt. For no leſs reaſon than becauſe 
that part of Holy Scripture contains 
the cleareſt and fulleſt diſcovery of the 
Mind of God, as being the ultimate and 
moſt perfe&t declaration of himſelf, 
made by the very Son of God in hu- 
mane nature. 

Bioph. I am hitherto an utter ſtranger 
to the Contents of thoſe Books; (to my 
ſhame be ir ſpoken) I pray therefore, 
give me in ſhort the Summ of them. 

Sebaſt. Nay, for that you muſt excuſe 
me, and let me by all means adviſe you 
to ſtudy the Books themſelves, they are 
ealie to be had, and I can aſſure you, 
you will receive greater ſatisfaCtion, and 
profit more by that courſe, than by a- 
ny Epitome I can make of them. 

Bioph. Nay , good Sebaſtian, it is not 
my intention to decline the reading of 
the New Teſtament, but you perceive 
I have loſt too much time already, there- 
fore let me again requeſt you to give 
me (at leaſt) a compendious view ay 
tne 
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the principal things contained in theſe 
Writings. 

Sebaſt. Since you will have it ſo, I 
comply with your deſires, and as far as 
I can comprehend ſo great and weighty a 
Subject, and ſo full a Writing in my 
mind, I muſt tell you, The New Teſtament 
principally conſiſts of theſe three things. 

Firlt, An exact and excellent rule of Ho- 
ly Living, by conforming our ſelves to 
which, we ſhall moſt certainly pleaſe God, 
and molt efteCtually procure his Favour. 

Secondly, The molt? powerful and cf- 
fectual motives to provoke us to an u- 
niform and thorough compliance with the 
aforeſaid rule. 

Thirdly, The moſt proper means and 
aſſiſtances to that end, that ſo we may 
not only be incouraged to undertake, 
but inabled to accompliſh that Holy 
courſe which is propounded and pre- 
ſcribed. 

This (I take it) is a Summary of the 
whole Goſpel, at leaſt (as 1 ſaid) the 
principal contents of it. 

For by the firſt of theſe particulars 
we have a Lay given us to guide our 
Conſciences, and a generous Model or 
Defign of raiſing and improving the 
ſtate of Mankind. 

By the ſecond our Aﬀections are infla- 
med, and our endeavours incouraged pro- 
portionably to the deſign aforeſaid, and 
by the laſt particular our infirmities are re- 
lieyed, and we are aſlured of attaining that 
| glorious 
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glorious deſign, if we be not wanting to 
our lelyes. 

Bioph. 1 wonder in my heart what made 
you fo unwilling to gratifie this requeſt 
of mine; by this little glimpſe which you 
have now afforded me, I fee plainly that 
thoſe Books contain a -very admirable 
Inſtitution, unleſs it be that you have 
ſome ſtrange art in repreſenting things, 
and railing ones opinion. 

Sebaſt. No, aſfure your ſelf , Brophilus, 
there is no art in the caſe, but the mere 
excellency of Chriſtianity appearing in 
Its genutne Colours, as you will be more 
throughly convinced when you have ſtu- 
dicd it well, and eſpecially have made 
experiment of it in practice. 

Bioph, As cold and diffident as my tem- 
per bath been hitherto, I am now on the 
fudden inflamed, I am inamour*d on this 
Idea of Religion you ſpeak of : pray 
therefore explain theſe things more ful- 


the Chrifti- Iy to me ; and firſt I deſire to know more 


an Religte 
ec. 


particularly what the peculiar Laws and 
Rules of this Inftitation are. 

Sebaſt. For that, Biophilus, you mult 
know, that this Inſtitution of the Goſpet, 
being (as I ſaid) the laſt and ultimate Re- 
velation of the Divine Will, muſt con- 
ſequently be more exaft and perfect than 
any other; yet notwithſtanding it is not 
deſtructive, but only perfeCtive of thoſe 
that went before it : and therefore, aS1t 
contradicts no former Prophecy or Re- 
yelation of Gods Will; ſo it ye. - 

"_ | n 
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Law of Nature or Reaſon, derogates 
from no rule of Piety, Gratitude, Civili- 
ty or Humanity, but only adds to them 
and improves them ; for {o our Saviour 
himſelf hath told us, He came not to de- 
ftroy the Law or the Prophets, but to fulfil 
them, So that indeed the Chriſtian Inſti- 
tution is a pandeCt or digeſt of all that 
Is grave, decent, prudent, virtuous or praiſe- 
worthy, all which thing, it not only re- 
inforces by 'more powertul arguments (as 
| will ſhew you by and by) but requires 
every of them in greater perfection. But 
now the ſupplement or addition it makes 
to all thoſe, is that which is to be cal- 
led the peculiar character of this Religi- 
on, and that, 1 think, may be reduced to 
theſe three heads. 
_ Firſt, It injoins a more excellent and 
ſpiritual Worſhip of God. 

Secondly, A more refined Purity of 
Heart and Life. 

Thirdly, A more noble, generous, 
and diffuſive Charity. 

1. The Goſpel preſcribes a more Spi- 
ritual Worſhip than was in uſe in the 
World before; ſo our Saviour expreſly 
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affirms, The time now comes when the true Joh. 4. 23, 


worſhippers ſhall worſhip the father in ſpirit 24: 


«nd truth, and gives the reaſon, becauſe 


God ts a ſpirit, &c. It is true God ever More $yiri- 
was a Spirit, and it is impoſlible he ſhould ta! »or- 
ever have been otherwiſe (as I have #9 peculi- 


ſhown you before) but his Spiritual Na- 
J ture was not ſo well underſtood herathe 
ore, 
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fore, whilſt he was wont to repreſent 
himſelf by Fire, or in Humane Shape a- 
mongſt men; and whilſt he required to 
have a Temple built for his reſidence, 
as if he required an external ſtate of 
Grandeur or bodily accommodation ; 
and laſtly , whilſt he required facrifices 
and oblations to be made to him of 
ſach things as are of value amongſt men, 
as if he was a neceſlitonus Deity, and uſed 
to eat and drink as his Worſhippers do. 
But now, ſince he hath given proof of 
his mighty Majeſty , without thoſe vili- 
ble appearances . and the ſons of men 
are better inſtructed that he is a pure 
Spirit without all mixture of matter, 
and infinitely full, perfet and happy in 
himſelf, without any acceſſion of other 
things to him : Henceforth he. will not 
be worſhipped with the ſteams of blood 
and fat, nor pleaſed with clouds of In- 
cenſe, but with hearty Adorations, with 
raiſed Aﬀections , with the Contempla- 
tions of pure Minds, with inward Reve- 
rence and Admiration of him, with de- 
vout Prayers and Praiſes offered to him, 
with Love, with Truſt and Confidence in 
him, and endeavours of conforming our 
ſelves to him; This is the Worſhip that 
is ſuitable to a good, an happy, and a 
ſpiritual Being, yet not excluding bodi- 
ly expreſſions of reverence neither, but 
as principally requiring the former, and 
making this latter only the acceſſary and 
effect of that. 


2, Ihe 
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2. The Goſpel requires a more refi- Purity of 


ned temper of Heart and Life than was 
uſually praCtiſed , or eaſie to be arrived 
at before, namely, it preſcribes to our 


inward man as well as our outward atti- Chriſtia- 
ons, and that our Hearts be pure as well 


as our bodily Members; that our Rea- 
ſon have the maſtery of our Luſts and 
Paſſions, ſo that we neither indulge our 
ſenſuality in the intemperate uſe of Plea- 
ſure, nor live as if we were born to eat 
and drink, but be in ſome meaſure aboye 
the guſto and reliſh of bodily entertain- 
ments; that we ſubdue our paſſions and 
inclinations to anger and reyenge, and 
ſoar above the tempeſt of this World, 
ſo as to deſpiſe the uſual cares and fears, 
and (olicitudes of the preſent life , and 
enjoy our ſelves ina kind of divine tran- 
quillity and ſecurity. 

The generality of mankind, both Jews 
and Pagans, thought it a mighty felicity 
to hoard up Riches, to graſp Civil Pow- 
er, a raviſhing thing to ſwim in ſenſual 
Pleaſures, and nothing was counted either 
more ſweet or more brave than to re- 
venge a mans ſelf when he thought he 
was affronted ; but as the glory of all theſe 
things is faded by the light of the Go- 
ſpel, ſo the deſires of them are to be 
mortified by the Laws of Chriſtianity ; 
the mind is to be freed of theſe ſordid 
entertainments, and to be taken up with 
more pure and ſpiritual delights, with 


intellectual pleaſures, with the — 
© 
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of Wiſdom and Knowledge, with the 
Glory of Conqueſt (not over other men, 
but) over our ſelves, our brutal Luſts, 
with the joys of God's Favour, and the 
peace of our own Conſcience. 
3. And laſtly, This Religion requires 
a larger Spirit, and a more noble and 
diffuhive Charity than agrees with the 
common ſtandard of the World, or than 
was preſcribed by any other Religion. 
The Charity of a Pagan commonly ex- 
tended no farther than his Family and 
Friends, or at moſt to his own City and 
Country; and that of the Jews to 
their own Nation and Religion only : 
but to loye their Enemies was by both 
of them lookt upon as fo far from ne- 
ceſſary, that it was thought impoſlible 
and abſurd. Whereas this inſtitution re- 
uires us to love our very Enemies, and 
thoſe that mortally hate us ; to render 
good for evil; to embrace all the World 
in our Aﬀections; to look upon all 
mankind as our Brethren; the Children 
of one common Parent ; that there be 
no men ſo ſilly or peeviſh, ſo mean and 
contemptible, or ſo remote from us in 
Blood,, Country; Manners or Opinion, 
but we be ready to do all good offices 
toward them; to oblige them by kind- 
neſs; and to conquer and oyer- power 
them by real inſtances of good Wall 
and indearing Carriage. This (as I 
take it) is the Summ of the Chriſtian 


Law, and the peculiar Character of that 


Religion, 
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| Religion, at leaſt ſo far as concerns the 
rule of liviog. | 

Bioph. You have thus far, I confeſs, de- 
ſcribed a very brave inſtitution, but ſure 
all this is only matter of ſpeculation, or at 
moſt a draught of ſome Monaſtick Order ; 
it is poſlible perhaps in their retired way 
of living (where they are free from the 
temptations and proyocations that are in- 
cident to other men) ſomething at this rate 
may be pretended to, or at leaſt dream- 
ed of, but ſure theſe Laws are too ſtrict 
to be practicable, or indeed poſlible to the 
generality of mankind, and then accord- 
ing to your own rule they cannot come 
from God, who muſt be ſuppoſed fo 
wiſe as to know what men are capable 
of performing, and to be too jult to 
require impoſlibilities. 

Sebaſt. You will better judge of that 
matter by and by, when you have con- 
ſidered the Motives and Aſliſtances this 
; Religion affords, as well as the Rules it 

preſcribes: for you know that things of 
this nature are difficult or eaſie in pro- 
portion to the incouragements to under- 
take and conflict with them. Great re- 
wards raiſe great Spirits, and you can 
never tell what any mana will come to, 
till you underſtand what Inducements 
and Motives he ſhall be afted by : now 
by that time you have heard what rec 
mains to be ſaid concerning the Chri- 
ſtian Religion, I do not doubt but you 


will pronounce it to be every whit as 
L {ecibls 


fecible in practice as noble in ſpeculation, 
The peculi= . Bioph. You ſay right: for God's ſake 
ar Motives therefore go on, and in the next place 
- —_—_ repreſeat to me the Inducements the 
of the Gz. Goſpel affords a man to live at ſuch 
ſptl. a rate as you haye ſpoken of. 
Sebaſt. Why then, the ſecond thing re. 
markable in the Goſpel is the powerful 
Motives it makes uſe of to provoke 
men to an vniform compliance with its 
Laws, and they are eſpecially theſe three. 
Firſt, It charms men by a lively 
draught of the Divine Goodneſs. 
Secondly, It provokes them by the 
example of our Saviour. | 
Thirdly, It inflames them by the pro- 
miſe of Eternal Life. 
The fir 1, The Goſpel makes ſo lively a Re- 
Motiveis Preſentation of the Divine Goodneſs 
the divine and Clemency , eſpecially in the free 
Goodneſs pardon and total abolition of all fin 
na paſt (upon condition of a generous Pie- 
ſit forth in £y and Virtue for the time to come) that 
the Goſpel, It powerfully works upon mens ingenuity, 
and melts them into a compliance with 
the moſt difficult terms that ſuch Goodneſs 
can be capable of propounding to them 
and requiring of them. Do but think 
with your ſelf, if you had fo far offend- 
ed your Prince and violated the Laws of 
your Country, that Majeſty was exaſpe- 
rated, and Juſtice armed with ſeverity 
againſt you, ſo that you was under a 
terrible Sentence, and expected a ſpeedy 
Execution; now in this caſe if notwith- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding your Prince ſhould condeſcend 
to make you an offer of Pardon and 
full Reſtitution to your former capacity, 
upon certain terms ; Would not you (I 
fay) be willing to enter upon a very 
difficult Service, and undertake the moſt 
hazardous Enterpriſe? Would you then 
be nice and captious, or ſtand carpiiig 
and capitulating ! Nay, would you not 
be inflamed with Reſolution, ſpirited by 
Gratitude, and find your ſelf tro become 
more than your ſelf, in ſuch an under- 
taking ? 

Now this is the caſe, Biophilus : we have 
infinitely offended Almighty God in the 
whole courſe of our lives, and fo are 
juſtly fallen under his diſpleaſure, inſo- 
much that a Sentence of Eternal Death 
is paſgd againſt us; notwithſtanding in 
the Goſpel an Overture of Reconcilia- 
tion is made, and upon thoſe terms I 
mentioned even now, he offers to re- 
ceive us into favour, that all our fins, 
how many and great fſoever, ſhall be 
blotted out, and never come in re- 
membrance again ; the Sentence ſhall be 
revoked; we ſhall never be -upbraided 
with our follies; no cloud ſhall hang 
over us; -no ill character be upon us; 
but our Conſciences ſhall be quiet, and 
God Almighty will everlaſtingly ſhine 
upon us. Now can any man in this 
caſe expoſtulate the terms with God Al- 
mighty? Can he find in his heart to 
complain of the trouble of his Service, 
L 2 the 
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the difficulty of Self-denial, or think it 
hard to be obliged to forgive other 
men vpon condition of God's forgiving 
him? No ſurely : he will heartily em- 
brace the Propoſitions; he will loye 
and thank God with all his Soul, and 
rejoice in difficulty it ſelf, that he may 
give proof of his gratitude, and 
be only ſorry that he can give no 
better evidence of it: in a word, he will 
be inflamed in his Reſolutions , and 
winged in his endeavours of ſerving and 
pleaſing ſuch a. God : a God of Mercy, 
rich in Mercy and Goodneſs, pardoning I- 
niquity, Tranſgreſſion and Sin, forgiving 
old and great and the mo& diſingenu- 
ous Sinners. | 


Bioph. Oh! Sebaſtian, you break my | 


heart: enough, enough; I cannot for- 
bear 

Sebaſtk. The ſecond Motive of the 
Goſpel is the Example of our Saviour 
himſelf: this it ſets before us, and by 
this it provokes us to compliance with 
the Laws aforeſaid. That he was the 
very Son of God, the Brightneſs of his 
Glory , and the expreſs Charatter of his 
Majeſty, I have intimated before, and all 
the miraculous Glories of his Birth, Life, 
Reſurreftion and Aſcenſion to Heayen 
have abundantly demonſtrated it; now 
that He ſhould come down from Hea- 
ven to Earth, and there frame himſelf 
to an exadct conformity to the aforeſaid 
Laws of the Goſpel, is not a greater 
inſtance 
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inſtance of his admirable Self-humiliati- 
on, than of the incomparable Excellen- 
4, Wiſdom and Goodneſs of thoſe 
Laws, in that they are ſuch as God 
himſelf thought fit to be ſubjeCt to them 
himſelf, as well as to recommend them 
tO US. 

For now certainly no man. can be ſo 
prodigiouſly abſurd, as to account it a 
mean drudgery to be converſant in that 
way of worſhipping God which the Go- 


ſpel teaches, ſeeing Chriſt Jeſus himſelf 


made it not only his buſineſs but his de- 
light, 

No man ſure can think himſelf hard- 
ly uſed, if he be a little reſtrained in 
the uſe of bodily pleaſures, ſince the 


g Son of God, when he was in humane 


fleſh, diſdained them. 

No man can be ſo fond as to admire 
Riches, and Honours, and the Preterments 
of this World, which our Saviour could 


J have had in the greateſt meaſure thar 1s 


imaginable, if he had not deſpiſed them : 
no man can be ſo madly paſlionate , as 
to think that to revenge himſelt is a 
great point of Glory, and that it is un- 
manly to omit it, when he obſerves the 
Son 'of God, who could+have done it 
effeftually , inſtead thereof only praying 
for his Enemies: nor can any man be 
ſo mean ſpirited as either to be vyainly 
pufft up with Proſperity, or ſink un- 
der Adverſity, Reproach, or the deep- 
eſt Contempt imaginable, that ſees the 
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Son of God to be the pooreſt, meaneſt, 
and moſt ignominiouſlly ' treated of all 
men. 

' Beſides, It is further conſiderable that 
there is no colour for any man to pre- 
tend an impoſlibility of the thing, or 
impotency in himſelf to perform any of 
the forementioned, or any other duty 
of © Chriſtianity , ſince our Sayjour per- 
formed them all in humane nature, 
whercin he was ſubject to the ſame in- 


firmities, aſſaulted with the ſame tem- } 


ptations, and preſs?d with the ſame ne- 
ceſlities that we are; he had the ſame 
fleſh and -blood, felt the ſame pains, 
was hungry, thirſty and weary, as we 
are, and fo there is no excuſe to be 
made in our caſe that would not have 
been as reaſonable in his. 

Now all this conſidered - (together 
with the mighty power of example in 
general, as that it takes away the pre- 
rence of Ignorance, baffles the Plea. of 
Impotency , ſhames Cowardiſe, and kin- 
dles Emulation ) cannot but have the 
force of: a mighty Motiye, and prevail 
upon all ingenuous perſons to caſt away 
every weight and the ſin that beſets them, 
and to run wth Patience and Courage the 
Race ſet before them, 

'3. But the third and moſt powerful 
Motive of - the Goſpel -is yet behind, 
and that is the promiſe of Eternal Life 
to all thoſe that frame - themſelves by 


the Rules aforeſaid. And that whereas 


the 
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the beſt that other men can hope for 
is to rot in their Graves, and ever- 
laſtingly to be forgotten (hut that 
will not ſerye their turn, for they 
ſhall certainly ſuffer the vengeance of 
Eternal Fire); Theſe, on the contrary, 
that live by the Laws of the Goſpel, 
ſhall be raiſed again out of the duſt, 
and out-live the very Heavens. in un- 
ſpeakable and endleſs Felicity. 

That this is not a Dream but a real 


| Truth you may be thus aſſured. Firit, 
For the poſlibility of it, becaule I have 


ſhewed you already that God is a. ne- 
ceſſary Beigg, and mult live for eyer ; 
and therefore he that had it in his pow- 
er to make things out of nothing, can- 
not want ability to preſerve ſuch things 
in being as it pleaſeth him. And then, 
Secondly, That he will do ſo, is the 
great promiſe of the Goſpel, which he 
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delivered by his own Son, and whereof ag; 1, 


he hath given aſſurance in that he rai- 
ſed him from the Dead. 

Now, Biophilus, this is ſuch a thing, 
this Living for ever, I fay, is ſuclt a 
Motive, that it 1s able to make a man 
to defie all difficulty ſo far as even to 
be inflamed the more by .the apprehen- 
ſion of it, and to ſtick at nothing but 
flat impoſlibility ; but never any man 
yet had the folly to objeCt that in the 
caſe : it may be, faid to be difficult to 
maintain a conſtant attendance upon 


God's Worſhip, a little uncaſie to deny 
L 4 our 
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our preſent delight and pleafure, ſome. 
thing againſt the Grain to ſtifle our 


paſſions, and to lay aſide revenge; but 


never any body ſaid or thought any of 
them to be abſolutely impoſlible. 

For It is plain 1n experience that many 
men have undergone greater hardſhips 
than any are required in the Goſpel, 
either to demonſtrate their Love, or to 
purſue their Paſſion, in compliance 
with their Fears, or for the ſake of 
their Intereſts; ſometimes out of flat- 
tery, and ſometime out of mere reye- 
rence of ſome perſon; but at any time 
for ſeif-ſecurity and preſervation : Now 
whatſoeyer may be done upon thoſe in- 
conſiderable grounds, molt certainly can- 
not be impoſlible to be done when E- 
ternal life is at ſtake: and this being, 
as I have ſaid, plainly -propounded in 
the Goſpel as the great wager to him 
that runs that race, and withall being 
impoſſible to be obtained upon any , 0- 
ther terms, muſt needs make the Yoke of 
Chriſt ſeem (at leaſt comparatively) ea- 


fie, and his Burthen light. And ſo much 


for the ſecond principal point of Chri- 
ſtianity. | 

Bioph. Now , Sebaſtian, you have in- 
creaſed my wonder more than ever, 
though, 1 muſt confeſs, you have tranſla- 
ted it to another ſubject; foraſmuch as 
whereas I ſuſpefted bgfore the poſlibilt- 
ty of complying with thoſe ſtrict Laws 
of the Goſpel, now I am as much a- 
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mazed that any- body ſhould complain 
of difficulty in them, thoſe things con- 
ſidered which you have laſt repreſented 

Sebaſt, God be thanked for that 
change, Biophilus,, but your wonder of 
the ſecond ſort will be yet heightened, 
when you conſider alſo the aſliſtances 
that the Goſpel affords us towards the 
performance of what it requires, which 
is the third and laſt of thoſe things 
whereby I deſigned to repreſent the 
ſumm of it to you; and (to be ſhort) 
that conſiſts principally in theſe two 
things. 


1. The inwatd aſliſtance and co-opera- The 4/r- 


tion of Gods Holy Spirit. 
2, The outward advantages of - the 
ſociety of his Church. 
Firſt, He that by his Son hath requi- 


ſtances and 
Helps 
which the 
. Goſpel af- 
fords £1- 


red ſuch things of us as the aforeſaid, waras the 
namely Spiritual Worſhip, Purity of PJorming 


Heart, and univerſal Charity, hath alſo 
promiſed by his Divine Power to co-0- 


0 its 
Laws 


perate with us in the diſcharge of them, Ft, th 


and then there can be no ſuch thing as im- 
poſſibility, nor ſcarcely ſo much as difh- 
culty in the caſe : for what is impoſlible 
to Almighty Power? Or what burthen 
can there be to complain of, when we 
have ſuch an helper? 

But the meaning of this is not, that 
God will do all for us without us, fo 
as that we ſhall be only paſlive, and re- 
cipients of his impreſſions, as ſome 
have very abſurdly fanſied : for then - 
tne 
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' the ats of Piety and Virtue would be 
more properly Gods acts . than ours, 
and could be capable of no praiſe or 
reward as proceeding from us: and be- 
ſides, this could not be called Divine 
Aſſiſtance, but his Creation rather, ſince 
in ſuch an exertion of his own Omni- 
potency, he did wholly oyer-bear or 
ſuperſede our endeavours. 

But the meaning is this, that when- 
ſoever any man 7 in contemplation of 
the Motives and Incouragements afore- 
ſaid) ſets himſelf in earneſt to comply 
with that which God by the Laws of 
the Goſpel hath made to be his duty, 
from thenceforth he ſhall not only 
have the benefit of a common Proyi- 
dence in upholding and ſtrengthning the 
Powers of his Mind, nor only find the 
eftets of a more eſpecial Providence in 
removing Obſtacles, and making his 
way eaſite to him, but by the vital 
Power and Efficacy of the Divine Spi- 
rit his Mind ſhall be more 'enlightned 
to ſce the excellency of the thing he 
goes about; his Will ſhall be confirmed 
and ſtrengthned in its choice and reſo- 
lution ; his Aﬀections quickned in the 
purſuit and execution of that choice ; 
and above all, his heart ſhall be cheared 
in the whole enterpriſe with unſpeaka- 
ble Joy, and many times with an admi- 
rable and raviſhing proſpect of the Glo- 
ry that ſhall attend and crown his per- 
formance. ; 


" This 
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This. our Saviour promiſed to the 
Chriſtian Church before he left the 
World and aſcended to Heaven, viz. 


that he would 'this way be preſent with Matt. 28. 


them to the end of the world, and hereof ©* 
he gave a great earneſt, when on the 


famous day of Pentecoſt the Holy -Spirit as 2. x. 


came In a very prodigious manner up- 
on all the Apoſtles and Chriſtians that 
were aſſembled together, as the Repre- 
ſentative and Seminary of his future 
Church; and it was done ( amongſt 
other reaſons) to give aſſurance that 
he was mindful of his promiſe , and 
that all Ages after might juſtly expect 
the preſence of his Spirit with them 
(though not ſo viſibly as in that extra- 
ordinary inſtance ) which accordingly 
good men at all times find true by 
comfortable experience. 

Bioph. This which you now tell me 
is the way thing that ever I heard 
of 'in my life; if this be true it will be 
ridiculous to object difficulty againſt the 
Chriſtian Inſtitution, for upon this ſup- 
poſition it is plain there can be no- 
thing but ſottiſhneſs or obſtinacy, cowar- 
diſe and incredulity, to hinder a man 
in obſerving the Laws of it. But I 
pray however proceed in your method, 
and ſhew me alſo, in the next place, 
what are thoſe external helps and ad- 
vantages which you intimated ? 


Sebaſt. The external advantage of this he ſecond 
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the inſtitution of a Chriſtian Church, 
that is, the Son of God the Author of 
this Religion, ordered that all thoſe who 
imbraced it, and became his Diſciples, 
ſhould not content themſelves to live 
ſingly and ſeparately as if they were un- 
concerned one in another, but unite them- 
ſelves into a Body or Spiritual Polity , 
and that although they were to be reſpe- 
Ctively ſubject to the Civil Governments 
under which they lived (at leaſt ſo far 
as the Laws of men intrenched not up- 
on thoſe of this Religion) yet they were 
to be under a ſtricter tye of unity amongſt 
themſelves, and to become a diſtinCt Cor- 
poration under peculiar Officers , as well 
as for peculiar ends and purpoſes. Nor 
was this a mere arbitrary or poſitive 
Law of his, and to be obſeryed only be- 
cauſe he commanded it , but as it was 
injoyned with admirable Wiſdom on his 
part, ſo it was no leſs of ſingular advan- 
tage to all his Diſciples in innumerable 
reſpetts, ſome of which 1 am ingaged to 
repreſent to you 1n particular. 

And ficſt, The conſtitution of this So- 
ciety of a Church, was an excellent Ex- 
pedient for the preſerving and holding 
up of the Doctrine of Chriſtianity in the 
World, and for the prevention both of 
corruptions and errors in the Laws, and 
of miſtakes in the great motives and in- 
couragements of this Religion. Hence 
the Church is called by the Apoſtle 
St. Paul, The pillir and ground of truth; 

not 
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not that the Church properly gives au- 
thority to the Doctrine of our Religion, 
for that it hath immediately from our 
Saviour himſelf, and from the Miracles 
wrought by God to atteſt it (as I ſhew*d 
before ;) but becauſe the Church was the 
conſervatory of the Books wherein the 
Doctrine was written, and a witneſs of 
the aforeſaid proofs made of the Divini- 
ty of it, and competent to ſecure us from 
impoſture, and to preſerve and hold forth 
thoſe ſacred Books that contained it as 
the ſumm and code of the Religion. Ac- 
cordingly it is obſervable, that in the 
rage of Pagan Perſecution in the time of 
Diocleſian, and when the Enemies of this 
Religion grew to that height of pride 
and confidence, as to promiſe to them- 
ſelves to root out all memory and re- 
mains of Chriſtianity, the care and zeal of 
this Society preſeryed this ſacred depoſitum 
of Holy Scripture intire to after Apes, 
when otherwiſe private perſons would 
or might out of fear and weakneſs have 
delivered them up to be deſtroyed. 
Again ſecondly, This way of incorpo- 
rating Chriſtians in the Society of a 
Church, was a more eafie-and ready way 
for the inſtruction of the ſeveral Perſons 
of which that Society confiſted, and ne- 
ceſſary for the publiſhing ,- explaining, 
and inculcating the DoCtrine and Laws 
of their Religion to them. For if our 
Saviour had appointed Paſtors and not a 


Flock (unleſs he had made the former 
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a$ numerous almoſt as the latter) it had 
been impoſlible that they ſhould have in- 
{truſted all his Diſciples; but now - he 
having appointed and obliged them to 
joyn together in a Body , the ſame Pa- 
ſtor and the ſame Labour that inſtrufts 
one may inſtruct many. Ir 1s in -this 
caſe as it 1s with thoſe Creatures that 
need the aſliſtance, and are fed by the 
hand of man, God hath ordered them by 
nature to joyn in Flocks and Herds, that 
they might be the more capable of Hu- 
mane Culture, and anſwer the labour and 
care men beſtow upon them ; whereas wild 
Beaſts, they live ſingly, and therefore are 
left to ſhift for themſelves. Now this 
is a great adyantage to all the Diſciples 
of this Religion, that thoſe that cannot 
read nor ſtudy, nor are capable of feeding 
themſelves, by this Society of a Church 
God hath provided a way for their con- 
ſtant and ealie inſtruction by the publick 
Miniſtry of his Goſpel. 

Moreover, thirdly, By means of ſuch a 
Society and Officers appointed over It, 
there is proviſion made for the reſolution 
of all doubts, and for the' eaſe and fſatis- 
faction of melancholy and perplexed 
Conſciences, which is a ſingular advan- 
tage of this inſtitution of a Church. 
For it is not to 'be ſuppoſed but that 
there will be a great number of well- 
meaning men who + may either want 
parts and ability. to. judge of ſeveral 
things that may concern them, or may 

want 
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want leiſure to conſider ſo maturely as 
a difficulty may require, or may not be 
impartial enough in their own caſe to 
guide their own Conſciences ; now for 
the relief of ſuch as theſe, it is of great 
uſe to be in the Society of a Church 
where God hath appointed ſuch to be 


IP 


Officers in it who have the Spirit of the 16, 61. 
Lord upon them to preach good tidings to 1, 2. 


the meeh,, to bind up the broken hearted, 
and to comfort thoſe that mourn ;, {uch as 
have made it their buſineſs to ſtudy the 
more difficult points of Religion, that 


they may be able to ſpeak, a word in ſea- x, 0 


ſon to him that fainteth, and whole duty 
and province it is not ſo much to make 
publick Harangues to the Flock, as by 
particular application to remove Scru- 
ples, to ſolve Difficulties, and provide 
for Emergences ; and all this they may 
well be ſuppoſed to be able to do with 
great ſincerity and impartiality, as alſo 
with great authority, as being hereunto 
appointed by God himfelf, and aſliſted 
herein by the Holy Spirit. 

Fourthly, There is this further adyan- 
tage of this inſtitution of a Church, that 
the Members of this Society are not on- 
ly more likely to animate and inflame one 
another in the ways of Virtue and Piety 
by mutual example, but alſo being concern- 
ed in one another, as of the ſame body, 
and for the Honour of their common Faith 
and Religion, are authorized to watch 


Over one another, to correct the erro- 
neous, 
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neous, to admoniſh the careleſs, to re. 
prove the vicious, to ſtrengthen» the 
weak, to incourage the good, and, in a 
word, are obliged in an extraordinary 
manner to all offices of Charity and Pj- 
ty towards one another, 

All which together muſt needs be a 
mighty means of ſecuring both the Do. 
rine and PraCtice of Religion and of 
promoting all the ends of it. 

When a man hath not only the com- 
fort of his private Conſcience whenſoever 
he doth bravely, but the publick Aecla- 
mations of the whole Church ; and contra- 
riwiſe, when he doth any thing baſely and 
viciouſly, he is not only under the ſe- 
cret laſhes of his own guilty Mind, but 
expoſed to ſhame and reproach, and in- 
currs the Cenſure of the whole Society. 
When a man cannot be fantaſtical and 
affeft Novelty, but ſuch an honourable 
Body 1s concerned for his danger, and 
obliged to uſe their endeayours to re- 
claim him, and if that be inſucceſsful, 
are put to make a publick lamentation 
for him: nor, on the other ſide, can 
any man acquit himſelf as a worthy 
Champion for the truth, and miſs of 
a Laurel in this World, ſince he ſhall 
be ſure to have the Gratulations and 
honourable Eſteem of ſuch a Society. 
Now if there were no ſuch thing as a 
Church conſtituted, there would be ve- 
ry few men found that would take care 


of thoſe things, and eſpecially few tha 
. would 
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would venture upon the ingrateful Of- 
fice of Reproving : or if perhaps ſome 
perſons might be found who had zeal 
enough to undertake it, yet as in that 
caſe it would not eaſily appear to . be 
their duty; ſo neither could it-be per- 
formed with that authority and ſucceſs 
as now It may. | | 
But then for the more ordinary Offi 
ces of Charity, ſuch as pirying and 
comforting the weak, ſuccouring the op- 
vreſſed,and relieving the neceſlitous ; theſe 
would not only be coldly performed, but 
indeed wauld be thought to be noduties at 
all, if there was no ſuch thing as a Church 
whereby men are incorporated together. 
For beſides that we find ' very little of 
this thought of or praiſed amongſt 
thoſe that are not of this Society ; we 
may alſo generally take an Eſtimate of 
mens affection to the Church of Chriit, 
by their Charity to the Members of it. 
But if men belieye there is ſuch a Socie- 
ty as a Church inſtituted, and they con- 
ſider themſelves as members of it, then 
even ſelf-love ( which makes others utt= 
charitable) renders theſe highly charita- 
ble, becauſe they then look upon others 
as members of the ſame Body with 
themſelves. | | 
Fifthly and laſtly, The Eſtabliſhment 
of the Society of a Church and thereby 
of publick Worſhip, is ant Expedient of 
unſpeakable comfort and incouragement 
to all humble and modeſt perſons; and 
| M eſpect- 
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eſpecially to ſuch as are truly contrite and 
broken-hearted, in the addreſling their - 
Prayers to Almighty God, animating 
them againſt their Senſe of the Guilt of 
their Sins, the unworthineſs of their 
perſons, the imperfection of their pray. 
ers, and affording them many arguments 
of hope for ſucceſs beyond what they 
could expect from their private Deyoti- 
ONS. 

Whilſt they confider, in the firſt 
place, that they are now in God*s houſe, 
or Court of Requeſts, where he uſes to 
give audience to poor Suppliants. 

Again, Secondly, That their deſires 
are put up by the hands of God's own 
Miniſter whom he hath appointed to 
preſent Petitions to himſelf. 

Thirdly, That their Prayers are not 
offcred up ſingly and alone, but in con- 
junction with the Devotions of ſo many 
other more holy perſons as the whole 
Church conſiſts of, ſo that they may 
hope to ſpeed the better for ſuch com- 
Pany, and eſpecially by the united Effi- 
cacy of ſo many ardent Aﬀections. 

And Laſtly, The Faith and Hope- of 
ſach men is wonderfully ſtrengthned by 
the contemplation of the great Propiti- 
ation for Sin, made by our Saviour, and 
repreſented to their eyes on the Lord's 
Table in the Holy Communion. All 
theſe things were mightily eſteemed by 
the Chriſtians of old, and certainly are 
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And thus I have now laid before you 
the peculiar Laws of the Goſpel, and 
ſhewed you alſo the admirable encou-. 
ragements,and the ſingular Helps and Aſſi- 
ſtances God hath afforded us towards the 
obſervance of thoſe Laws, and the pro- 
ſecution of that Religion. Is there any 
thing more I can ſerve you in ? 

Bioph. Yes, I plainly ſee there is a 

reat deal more I may learn of you : 
'but God be thanked, and I heartily 
thank you for what I have learned 
hitherto. 

- Sebaſt. You remember I have 'opened 
to you the grounds and reaſon of Re- 
ligion in general, and thence led you 
to the Chriſtian Religion in particular; 
and by the line of that I have now 
brought you to the Church, and there 
I leave you in good hands, and I pray 
God be with you. 

Bioph. You have brought me to ſee the 
folly of my own prejudices, which I a- 
gain thank God and you for : I am con- 
vinced of the Reality and Neceffity of 
ſome Religion or other, and of the Ex- 
cellency of the Chriſtian Religion above 
all that ever I heard of, or what I could 
have imagined and now I intend in ear- 
neſt to bethink my ſelf how to live ac- 
cordingly. 

Sebaſt. Remember withall to keep 
cloſe to the Church, and be conſtant 
and diligent 'in attendance upon the 
publick Worſhip of God there, that 
M 2 will 
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will be a means both to keep up that 
good zeal which you are now under; 
and to preſerve it from running out in- 
to wild Extravagancies. 

Bioph..I will, Sebaſtian, by God's 
Grace, I will, and in that courſe hope 
to come to Heayen at laſt, 

Phil. What, Biophilus, will you turn 
Knight-Errant now ? 

Bioph. You neither can nor will, I 
know, Philander, ſo much upbraid me 
with my former folly, as my own heart 
will do it for me; but I will endeavour 
to make amends for that by my future 
diligence. 

Phil. Ah! God forbid, Brophil, that 
I who am ſenſible of my own many 
Sins, ſhould upbraid your Errours. I 
embrace you with all my heart, I hear- 
tily welcome you into the way of Hea- 
ven; there I am ſure the Angels rejoyce 
at this bleſſed change, and nothing leſs 
than Devils can repine at it, and they 
muſt be a ſort of deſperate Wretches 
amongſt men that can upbraid- you for 
what 1s palt. 

_Sebaſt. Well, good night to you both, 
Gentlemen, I doubt it grows late. 

Phil. I hope, good Sebaſtian, you are 
not weary of well doing ; I was unwil- 
ling to interrupt you and Brophilus in 
your difcourſc hitherto, both becauſe it 
exceedingly confirmed and improved: 
me in what (I thank God) I did be- 
eve already, and eſpecially _— , 
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+ I did not doubt of a good Iſſue of it up- 
on my Neighbour; but I have all this 
while waited for an opportunity to ask 
your advice in a caſe or two of yery 
great concernment, and now I intreat 
you allow me the liberty to do it. 
Sebaſt. I pray God my power be an- 
| ſwerable to my will to ſerve you ; 
What is the matter, Philander ? 

Phil. There are theſe two things I 
would crave your direction in : 

Firſt, By what means a man may 
maintain his ground, and keep ſtable 
and ſtedfaſt in Religion in diſtracted 
times ? 

And Secondly, What courſe he ſhould 
take to. maintain an even temper and 
conſtant cheerfulneſs of Spirit under all 
the accidents of the preſent Life ? 

Sebaſt. Oh! Philander, there you have 
tied me by the Leg; I cannot ſtir a 

| foot from you: thoſe two inquiries are 
both ſo neceſſary at all times, and fo 
peculiarly ſeaſonable at this time, that 
I ſhould neglect my ſelf as well as you, 
if I ſhould not be willing to conſider of 
them with you; and it's pity we have 
not time more fully to treat of them. 

But I pray , in the firſt place, let 9fStabil;- 
me know what you mean by Stability 7.5" K+ 
in Religion ? Would you haye a man be ©'*"* 
peremptory in his judgment, and unmo- $ 
vable from his firſt perſwaſions what- 
ever they were? Do you think it un- 
lawful or diſhonourable for a man. eyer 
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to change his opinion in Religion, this 
methinks is no better than a Reſoluti- 
on, never to be wiſer than a man is at 
preſent ;' nay. to be always a Child and 
never to out-grow his youthful prejudi- 
dices and follies: you know it is the 
hard fortune of ſome men to have been 
ill educated, and to have bad Principles 
inſtilled into them in their injudicious 
years, and it cannot be imputed to ſuch 
men as a vicious Levity or Inconſtancy, 
but a. very virtuous and commendable 
thing upon maturer judgment to diſcard 
ſuch Old Wives Fables or juvenile Fan- 
Cics. 

Phil. No, Sebaſtian, 1 do not think the 
minds -of men ſhould be after the manner 
of uninhabited Lands, and become prims 
o:cupantis;, nor do I call Perſeverance in 
an” Errour Stability, but Stubbornneſs 
and Obſtinacy. The meaning of my firſt 
queſtion therefore is only how a man 
ſhall be inabled to ſtand firm and tight 
to the Truth of Chriſtian Religi- 
on, that whereof his Judgment is con- 
vinced by good reaſon, and whereof he 
hath had good proof and experience; 
ſo that he ſhall neither be always try- 
ing and ſeeking, and diſputing and 
doubting on the one hand, nor on the 
other in danger to- be heftor?d out of 
his Conſcience by any terrour, nor 
wheedled and com lemented out of it 
by flattery and inſinuation, that no Ex- 
ample of great men , or of the _"_ 
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tude may biaſs him, nor Sophiſtry of 
cunning men cheat him of his Religion, 
no Atheiſtical perſon droll or raillie him 
out of it, nor Scurrility make him aſha- 
med of it. 

Sebaſt. I did not doubt but that was 
your meaning; and (as I faid before) 
that is a very weighty and important 
queſtion, both in reſpe&t of the many 
temptations that may at ſome times e- 
ſpecially put a man's Conſtancy hard to 
it; and A reſpect alſo of the miſchief 
of yielding or being baffled in that par- 
ticular. 

The temptations and dangers of this 
kind ( as you have well intimated) are 
many : for a man may be either under- 
mined by Policy, or battered by plain 
force; he may he wheedled by Comple- 
ments, or born down by Authority; im- 
poſed upon by Rhetorical flouriſhes, or 
circumvented by Sophiltry ; or ſome man 
may indulge his curiolity to try all 
things , who hath neither the judgment 
to diſcern, nor the courage to hold faſt 
that which is belt. 


And on the other ſide, the miſchief The nu; 
of yielding in this caſe, or of fore-go- eſs of Le- 


ing the truth (by what means ſoever it * 42% 
Incon'tancy 
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vine Truth, eſpecially that of the Go- ro GE 


be) is very great. For doubtleſs Di- 


ſpel, is a very great depoſirum, a mighty 
truſt which God hath repoſed in us, and 
he that is falſe to it, and either ſoftly 
or fillily delivers it up, is a traitor 
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both againſt God, and' his own Soul. 

He is againſt God, ingratefully un- 
dervaluing fo great a bleſling as the know- 
ledge of true Religion, and playing faſt 
and looſe with it, as if the Goſpel was 
fit only to ſerve a turn. 

And he intolerably wrongs and cheats 
himſelf, abandoning the only - effectual 
Principles of true Piety, and the means 
of improving, himſelf to a capacity of e- 
ternal Happineſs. For it is a mighty mi- 
ſtake (as I have noted before) Tor a man 
to think that all Religions are alike, or 
that ſo a man be true to any Principles, 
the purſuit of them will bring him to 
Heaven. -- 

It is true ſometimes men are better 
than their opinions, as we ſee amongſt 
the ſeveral ſorts of deluded SeCtaries : 
there are ſome which we cannot but in 
charity judge to be good men, but then 
it muſt be when the miſtake is only in 
fome Notion or inconſiderable Tenets, 
and when otherwiſe they are right for 
the main; but where the error is funda- 
mental, or in the ſubſtantial part of Re- 
ligion, then the very ſinews of Piety are 
cut, and a' mans 'zeal in ſuch a caſe will 
be wild and fruitleſs. For as in nature, 
it is impoſſible for Water to riſe higher 
than its ſource or Fountain ; ſo it ſeems 
to be ( at leaſt next to) impoſlible in 
morality, that a man ſhould be better than 
his Princtples. Therefore, faith our Sa- 
yiour , either make the. tree: good, and hy 
BY-+ 7 | fruit 
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fruit good, or the tree corrupt and bu fruit 


corrupt; for a corrupt tree cannot bring Math. 12 


forth good fruit, &c. And again, if the 35: 


kght that us in thee be darkneſs, how great yg, g. 
is that darkneſs ? As if he had ſaid, lr bs. 


© is true a man may with-hold the truth in 
* anrighteouſneſs, and be worſe in his life 
* than - the principles of his mind and 
*© conſcience did require ; but if a mans 
* principles themſelves be naught, and 
*1f he have imbraced a bad Religion, 
** what good can be expected from him ? 
Therefore, I ſay, a man horribly cheats 
his own Soul, who upon any pretence, or 
under any temptation whatſoever , for- 
ſakes or blanches the true Principles of 
Religion. 

Nay farther, I think it worth the ob- 
ſerving, that the very unſetledneſs of a 
mans mind, if it be but in mere opini- 
on, and although he ſhould all the while 
keep cloſe to the great Principles of 
Religion, is a great impediment to the 
growth of Picty and Virtue. For as we 
ſee a Tree, by being often removed (al- 
though it ſhould be ſtill to a better Soil) 
is hindred both in its growth and fruit- 
fulneſs; ſo we find by ſad experience, 
that thoſe who are the moſt buly Diſpu- 
ters, and who moſt affeft Novelty and 
change of Opinions, do little more than 
make a noiſe or a ſhew in the World, 
but are ſo far from improvement in their 
lives and tempers, that contrariwiſe 
they grow apparently more paſllionate, 


proud, 
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proud , ambitious , cenſorious and Schiſ- 
matical. 

But to be ſure he that is facil, and 
unreſolved in his Principles, and of a 
ductile Conſcience, ſhall never be able 
to do any honour to his Religion or to 
himſelf. . 

As for his Religion : Who ſhall per- 
ſnade me to be of his Principles, 
whom I perceive to be unreſolved of 
them himſelf? 

And for the eſteem of his perſon 
that is mutable, this will be his fate, 
That he ſhall be ſcorned as a Renegado 
by thoſe very men that at the 1ſame 
time glory in having made him a Pro- 
ſelyte. All which things (anda great 
many more, which I need not mention to 
you) do effectually recommend Stability 
and . Conſtancy in Religion. 

Phil. | am well aware of the truth of 
what you ſay, and thereupon I do the 
more earneſtly intreat you to give me 
. your advice in the caſe, that I may 
continue ſtanch and - ſtable againſt all 
the Aſſailants of my Religion, and ſo 
avoid all the miſchiefs you have given 
me warning of, as conſequent of Levity 
and Changing. 

Sebaſt. It is not fo difficult to give 
advice in this caſe (and that ſuch as 
. would efftectually do the buſineſs too) 
as It 1s hard to find men that ask for it 
in earneſt and with intention to fol- . 
low it; for ſome, as I told you —_ 

thin 
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think it a very indifferent thing 'what 
Religion they are of, ſo they have any 
thing that is called by that name, at 
leaſt if it be Chriſtian, and they can ſee 
the Appearance of 'a Church , and the 
Ceremonies and Appendages of Religi- 
on amongſt them. 


And ſome are ſo ſilly as to think 


there is -no change made if the 
have but the old Names of things le 
them; like the Romans in their degene- 


rate times, that ſuffered themſelves to. 


be tamely wheedled out of their antient 
Liberty, ſo long as the name of a Com- 
monwealth, and a few other terms of 
Art were retained. Such men will take 
Braſs money for good pay, if they ſee 
but the uſual Face and Inſcription upon 
it, and you may ſafely ſteal away their 
Gooſe if you ſtick but down a Feather 
in the room of it. Some are ſo child- 
iſhly fond of Pomp and Ceremony, that 
if there appear more of that than ordi- 
nary , they will believe Religion to be 
only improved and not changed. 

Some again have ſuch a ſickly longing 
after Novelty, that they will be always 
making experiments though it be at the 
hazard of their own Souls : and ſome 
love their Religion well enough if it 
colt them nothing : but they will run 
no hazards for .it. And in fine there 
are others that think it a wiſe thing to 


facrifice a Conſcience to gain a potent 


Friend, and a goodly purchace to buy the 
preſent 
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preſent World with the loſs of that 
which is to come. - 

But I am ſatisfied of the ſincerity of 
your temper, and therefore in anſwer to 
your Demand, I recommend to you theſe 
three or four things. 

1. In the firſt place you know that your 


DirefFions "- : 
for te Religion, I mean that which you have 


k:eping been trained up in by the Church of 
men ſtavie England, and which you have always 


3k the trae 


Religion profeſſed , is a Scriptural Religion , 5. e. 


ſuch an one as hath not merely preſcri- 
bed for it ſelf by cuſtome (though it be cer- 
tainly elder than thoſe that do ſo) nor de- 
rived it ſelf from that headleſs monſter, 
unaccountable Tradition , no nor yet 
from, the ſubtilty of Humane Philoſophy 
(though it have more reaſon to plead for 
it ſelf than any otherY but hath taken 
its rife from Holy Scripture and Divine 
Revelation, and conſequently as it is to 
be proved, fo it is to be diſproved 
thence, or nothing can be faid to the 
purpoſe againſt it. 

x. Kyep Therefore my firſt advice is, that you 
cloſe tothe ſtudy the Holy Scripture diligently , and 


Holy 53- ſtick cloſe to that, that as Saint Paul hath 


PLUYES. 


alſured us zs given by. inſpiration of God, 
> Tim, 2. 4d 5s profitable for dottrine, for reproof, 
15. for inſtruttion in righteouſneſs, that the man 

of God may be perfett, throughly furniſhed 
1 Vet. 3. for all- good works, and from thence a man 
_— may be able to give a reaſon of the hope 
that 15in him, 1. e. make a ſufficient. Apo- 


logy for, and Defence of his Religion. 
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I do not mean hereby, either altoge- 
ther to evacuate the authorith of laud- 
able Cuftome in ſpme certain caſes, or 
mnch leſs that either Tradition or hu- 
mane Learning was to be lighted, nor 
leaſt of all that the Scripture was ſo far 
a meaſure of our practice, as that every 
thing became un!awful and not to be ad- 
mitted in practice, which is not to be 
proved by expreſs Scripture. 

For God ſuppoſed us to be men of 
underſtanding when he gave us Divine 
Revelation, and thought fit to leave 
ſome Circumſtances of things to be de- 
fined by humane Prudence. 

But this I think is certain that if + we 
pretend our Religion to be derived from 
Scripture, we muſt then: admit nothing 
which is contrary to that Rule, no nor 
account any thing to be eſlential to it 
which that hath not provided for. 

For as it could not ſtand with the Di- 
vine Wiſdom to abound in ſiperfluities, 
or to give expreſs direftions for what 
was ſufficiently provided for before ; fo 
neither could it conſiſt with 'his Good- 
neſs to provide a Rule which was de- 
fective in Neceſlaries. 

And this I think '(by the way) was 
the prime excellency of the Reformati- 
on, that (although ſomethings perhaps 
might be erroneous, and many things 
imperfect in it) yet it reyived the' true 
Canon of Chriſtian Religion,. the  Ho- 
ly Scripture, and fo put into-mens hands 

an 
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2. Maht 
uſe of our 
Spiritual 
Guides. 


an caſie and certain Rule to go by ; for 
beſides other adyantages of this Rule; 
it ſets us upon even ground with the 
moſt. cunning Adverſaries, and forces 
them to play upon the ſquare with us; 
Forzſmuch as this (as to the main lines 
of it) is fitted for all Capacities, that 
every man may ſee the Grounds of his 
Religion. 

As for example, If any man ſhould 
perſwade me to worſhip an Idol, or to 
worſhip the true God by and under an 
Image; let ſuch a man uſe a!l che Art 
and Sophiſtry he can, he will never be 
able to impoſe upon him that ſtudies 
and. ſticks to the Holv Scripture. 

Or if another ſhould go a'out to per- 
{wade me there was an eaſier 2nd ſhort- 
er way to Heaven than by an Holy 
Life, and that there might be either 
diſtinctions or diſpenſations, or ſome 
way or: other of commutation found out 
which would excuſe me that trouble 
and do my buſineſs as well ; I can ne- 
ver be cheated into ſuch a perſwaſion 
whilſt I conſult the Holy Scripture, 
which is as plain and full as can be de- 
ſired in both thoſe caſes: Therefore as 
I faid ſtick cloſe to the Holy Scripture, 
as you deſire to hold your Religi- 
On. | 

2, But if it ſhall happen that eicher a- 
ny thing in the Scripture ſhould ſeem 
ſo obſcure, or that the Sophiſtry of cun- 
ning men ſhould caſt ſuch a Milt before 
[14 
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us: that we are not able to determine 
ourſelves what to do. Then in the ſe- 
cond place, we are to reſort to our Spi- 
ritual Guides , which God hath ſet 0- 
ver us, who have baptized us into, and 
trained us up in our Religion to help us 
OUT. 
_ This is alſo a means of Stability of 
God's own appointing ; for the Apo- 
ſtlethath told us that God hath erected 
thoſe' Orders of men in his Church that 
we ſhould not be as Children toſt to and 
fro by every wind of Dottrine, and by the 
cunning Craftineſs of men who lie in wait to 
deceive. And theſe having made it 'their 
whole buſineſs -and ſtudy to be fit for 
their office, and to; be acquainted with 
the Depths of Sathan, as well as the 
Myſtery of Chriſtianity; I mean, to be 
able to detect the Frauds and Sophiſtry 
of Deceivers, as well as to,underſtand 
and explicate the Holy Scripture , and 
the Deep points of Religion; and being 
alſo ordinarily to be preſumed, men of 
Prudence and Experience : It muſt needs 
be very fit that theſe ſhould be conſult- 
ed and hearkened to with reverence, e- 
ſpecially by thoſe that have been deſti- 
tute of the aforeſaid Adyantages, and it 
is very unreaſonable that any man 
ſhould make ſo great a Change as that 
of /his Religion 1s, without the beſt Ad- 
vice and moſt mature Deliberation of 
this kind. 
And this is eſperially- to be heeded = 
tnis 
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this-preſent Age when ſuch crafty Game. 
ſters are abroad that uſe ſuch Legerde- 
main, and to cogg the Die (as the Apo- 
ſtie*s Phraſe imports in the fore-menti: 
oned place:) when, I ſay, there is ſach 
Fox-like Craft, and ſuch Methods of De- 
ceit to gain Profſelytes, *That the neg- 
lect of this Caution ſeems to be the 
principal defect and danger of the Mem- 
bers of this Church. The men of 0- 
ther perſwaſions, follow their Guides 
with an implicite Faith, and a blind O- 
bedcience, and are ſcarce permitted the 
uſe of their Reaſon, or to chooſe for 
themſelves even in the moſt indifferent 
things. And if we will not uſe ſo much 
Deference to our Paſtors as to think 
they may ſee further thari we in con-' 
troverted Caſes; we ſhall be in danger 
to hold our Religion no longer than till 

we ſhall be briskly aſſaulted. 
3: Contempt 3, He that would be ſtable in his Re- 
- Þ ligion, muſt learni to contemn the pre- 
reſlaryrs {ent World, without which both the 
Stability in former advices will be utterly inſignifi- 
Religion. cant for his ſecurity againſt Apoſtaſie. 
If a man have the preſent World in 
admiration, it will dazle his Eyes, blind 
his Judgment, prejudice his Mind, bribe 
his Aﬀedctions, -and debauch his Conſci- 
ence; for it cannot be but Religion, and 
the things of another World muſt be 
a with him that oyervyalues the pre- 

ent. 
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the vile rate of thirty pieces of (ilver ; 
but Preferment and Honour, Wealth and 
Glory, are ſo great motives, that the 
Devil had the confidence to hope to 
prevail upon our Saviour himſelf to fall 
down and worſhip him, when he ſhewed 
him the Kingdoms of the World, and the 
Glory of them, and vffered them to him 
at that price. 

To ſwim in Pleaſure, flow with 
Wealth, and be at the top of the World 
with Glory, what will not this do with 
unmortified hearts ? Such men in ſuch a 
caſe will (it may be) at fisſt ſtrain courte- 
{ſy with Conſcience, and find out a thou- 
ſand ſhiffs and diſtintions to excuſe 
themſelves; but rather than fail (and if 
that will not do) they will cut the knot 
. they cannot untie, and rudely break with 
Conſcience, rather than withſtand 16 
great allurements, Fr 

Therefore ,, Philander ,, if you and 1 
wonld ſtick faſt to our Principles, we 
muſt fit ſomewhat looſe to the World, 
we mult entertain no great opinion con» 
cerning Wealth and Honour, but he 
content with little things :for the pre- 
ſent, and (comfort our. ſelves. with the -' 
expectation of great in another World. 
We muſt: conſider with our elves how 
vain and empty thoſe things are, even 
in this life and whilſt they are enjoyed, 
and eſpecially how perfeCtly they vaniſh, 
and are: of no ayail at all at the day of 
Judgments We muſt look, at the things 

N which 
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which are not ſeen, and are eternal, the 
crown .of life (1 mean) which God hath 
prepared for all thoſe that are faithful to 
the death. Then ſhall we be ſtable as 
the center of the Earth, unchangeable as 
the Heavens, brave and couragious ſo 
as to ſcorn allurements, contemn dan- 
ger, and þe true to our real Intereſt, 
our Conſcience, our God, and our Re- 
ligion. | 

4. If eſpecially to all theſe in the laſt 
place, .we joyn fervent and conſtant Pray- 
er to God: for we are not to trult to 
our ſelves, but commend to him the fix- 
ing our minds and eſtabliſhing our hearts; 
he made them and knows them, and he 
only can. confirm and ſtrengthen them 
againſt all our own folly and levity, and 
againſt all the temptations of the Devil ; 
he can provide that we ſhall not. be lex 
into temptation, or however, that no. tem- 
ptation ſhall overtake us but what we ſhall 
be able to bear; he can deliver us from 


all the ſnares that ſhall be laid for us, 
and help us to elude all ſophiſtry ; and in 


a word, can upon emergency, and in the 
very nick of time, beſtow «pon us ſuch 
a ſpirit and wiſdom as none of our adver- 
ſaries ſhall be able to withſtand; 

Theſe, Philander , are the moſt effe- 
Ctual things I can think of for the pre- 
ſent, in anſwer to your firſt queſtion. 

Phil. I thank you heartily,” Sebaſtian, 
for the great ſatisfaCtion you | have gi- 
ven me, and I ſhall make it both my 
own 
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own care, and the Matter of my Prayer 
to God, that neither the levity of my 
own mind, nor the importunity of o- 
thers, ſhAl tempt me fromthe good old 
way of. the Church - of Enpland; and 
that neither any effort of wit or power, 
the blandiſhments of proſperity, nor the 
ſtorms of adverſity, ſhall ſtagger my 
reſolution. 

And 'hnow Hhecauſe I would not he 
troubleſome to you too long, be pleaſed . 
as briefly as the caſe will bear to re- 
ſolve me- alſo in my ſecond inquiry, 
namely, by what means I may maintain 
a conſtant cheerfulneſs of - ſpirit in the 
courſe of Chriſtianity. You made it evi- 
dent at the beginning of this preſent 
Conference, that there is ſuch a thing 
attainable ,, and you will not wonder 
that I am inquiſitive after ſo ineftimable 
a good + And the rather becauſe (it is 
in vain to be aſhamed to tell you what 
you cannot but have obſerved your ſelf 
in me) for my own part, though I am 
fometimes very comfortabte, and now 
and then as full of joy as my heart can 
Hold, yet at other times (whether it be 
occaſioned by. any error of my life , or 
be the effe& of my conſtitution of body, 
or the weakneſs of my mind, I can- 1:quiry ij 
not tell) it is quite otherwife with' me, hat means 
and my ſpirits tink 2s low as they were | 7" 9 
high before. Now therefore give me 17. 
your adyice how may maintain an even tyypyr of 
temper of cheerfulneſs, fo that 1 may ſpiritual 

N 2 neither comfort: 
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neither ſcem to be Igfidel nor Enthuſiaſt, 
neither diſparage the power of Religion 
by meanneſs of Spirit, nor render it ſuſ- 
pected to be meerly the aCting*of a part 
by my overdoing and pretending to too 
high flights of Joy. 
« Sebaſt. This ſecond inquiry of yours, 
Phil. is no leſs uſeful than the former, 
.for (as you baye well intimated) not 
only the happineſs of a man's own life 
depends upon it, but the Reputation of 
Religion it ſelf is very much concerned in 
the temper of Spirit, which he expreſſes 
under it. For what ſtranger to Religi- 
on would not be afraid of-it, that ob- 
ſerves the melancholy Complaints, the 
perpetual Scruples, the doleful Sighs and 
diſmal Countenances of ſome that pre- 
tend to it ? And on the other hand; 
What ſober man would not take it to 
be an Enthuſiaſtick Frenzy, when he 
obſerves men to be rapt up into the 
third Heaven (at leaſt in their own con- 
ceit) but can give no rational account of 
it? And again; What wiſe man ſhall 
obſerve the uncertainty of mens temper 
in this reſpeCt, and not ſuſpect whether 
that can haye any ſolid Foundation it 
ſelf whoſe Effects are ſo volatile and in- 
conſtant ? / n 

This being the conſequence of the 
caſe, it is very fit it ſhould be provided 
for accordingly. Now though what 1 
have ſaid already whilſt I was anſwer- 
Ing Biophilu's Objeftions againſt the 
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comfortableneſs of Religion,will ina good 
meaſure come up to this point, eſpeci- 
ally if you lay all thoſe things together 
which were occaſionally ſcattered through 
that diſpute; yet for your ſatisfaction as 
well as for the importance of the mat- 
ter, I will not grudge the pains to re- 
ſume that ſubjett, and give you my 
thoughts more fully and direftly now, 
which before I did only briefly and by 
the bye. 

Now in order to the determining of 
the method and means of ſettled peace 
and an even temper of Spiritual Com- 
fort, it is neceſſary that we diſcover the 
ſeveral cauſes of the interruption there- 
of, and when we have found them, if 
we can apply proper and peculiar Re- 
medies to each of them , then we ſhall 
do your buſineſs. 

As for the former, viz. the cauſes of 
the Unevenneſs of a Chriſtians Spirit, 
or the interruptions of his Spiritual Com- 
fort, they are eaſily found out, and 1 
do not doubt but they may be reckoned 
to be theſe five following, 

Namely, either, 1. Unevenneſs and 
Irregularity of Life. Or, 

2, Undue Apprehenſions of God, Or, 

3. Miſtake o the terms of the Go- 
ſpel. Or, 

4. Sad Accidents externally. Or, 

5. Melancholy of Body. 

1, In the firſt place, I account the [rre- 
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Piety is the mon and the moſt ordinary cauſe of the 
fr/t and Unevenneſs of their Comfort. 


All virtuous Actions have naturally 
Peace and Tranquillity belonging ta 
them; for beſides the pleaſant Air of 


_ of good Reputation that attends them; and 
heart. 


that a man who hath the leaſt value for 
applaufe that can be, is, notwithſtand- 
ing, infenſibly made more cheerful by 
it, it is a great deal more to havei a 
man's own Conſcience approve him, and 
eſpecially when he conſiders that he 
doth what God is well pleaſed - with, 
and that which he will not fail one way 
or other to give Teſtimony to, and ſhew 
his Approbation of. 

On the contrary, all vicious Actions 
are naturally uncomfortable; for beſides 
the infamy that attends them, they have 
guilt inſeparably adheres to them, and 
God's diſpleaſure intailed upon them. 
For as he can never either hate Virtue 
or love Vice without a flat contradicti- 
on to his own Nature, ſo neither can 
he, or will he frown upon the one, or 
ſhine upon the other. 

Now therefore if a man be habitual- 
ly vicious,, he muſt needs be habitually 
ſad and miſerable (without that more 
miſerable and ſordid Refuge, Drunken- 
neſs, that filthy Doſe for the Gripes 
of Conſcience.) And if a man be habi- 
tunally Good and Holy, and maintains a 
conſtant courſe of Piety and Virtuons 
Actions, he will be habitually no 
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ble, and under a conſtant ray of light 
and glory. But if a man be up and 
down in his life, ſometimes good, and 
{ſometimes bad , or at leaſt ſomecimes 
brave and generous, and at-other times 
flat and carelcſs, he cannot expect that 
his comforts ſhould - be more conſtant 
than he himſelf is: for the effets muſt 
follow the condition of their cauſes. , 

In this caſe therefore the Dileaſe leads 
to the Remedy, he that would maintflin 
an even temper of peace in his Conſci- 
ence, muſt be, ſure to maintain an even 
courſe of Virtue and Piety in his life. 
For it: is not only impoſlib!e to ſecure 
the former without the latter , but it is 
ridiculous to pretend to it ; nay farther, 
if it ſhould happen that any man found 
his heart cheerful extraordinarily upon 
other terms, he would have jult. cauſe 
to ſuſpect a deluſion of the Devil. 

God is conſtantly of the ſame mind, 
Religion and the terms of Happineſs are 
conſtant and ſetled, therefore there can 
be no way to conſtant comfort in the 
one, or hopes in the other, but by be- 
ing conſtant to our ſelves and to our 
duty; nor can there be any cauſe of un- 
certainty , but the unſetledneſs of our 
own hearts. But if a man live ſo., as 
that it become matter of difficult diſpute, 
whether he be a good man or no, it 
muſt needs be much more ſo, whether 
he ſhall go to Heaven or no, and then 1 


think it -is out of diſpute, whether ſuch 
N 4 : a man 
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Aa man can be comfortable or not. Let 
the man therefore that aims -at a ſetled 
peace, be ſure to be conſtant and tho- 
rough-pac*d in his duty, that it become 
not only a biaſs upon him, but the very 
method and habit of his life; and let 
fooliſh People, if they will, call this for- 
mality and a-road of Religion, for if it 
be a road, it is certainly the narrow one 
that leads to life ; for never is Religion 
as it ſhould be, till it become thus natu- 
ral and habitual. Yet leſt any man 
ſhould by reaſon of the eaſineſs of this 
ſtate, when it is arrived at, interpret it 
to be but formality; let him withal im- 
brace all opportunities of doing not on- 
ly ſtrictiy neceſſary duties, but brave and 

enerous actions, that ſo he may demon- 
[trate zeal as well as conſtancy , and an 
ardency of affection to' God and Good- 
neis; and he that takes this courſe, ſhall 
effectually ſecure himſelf againſt the firſt 
cauſe of uncomfortableneſs. 


2. The ſecond cauſe of ſpiritual de- 


jection I reckoned to be undue apprehen- 
ſions of God, and this generally goes a 
great way in the difquiets and diſorders 
of moſt well meaning but weak People ; 
for whereas, if things be rightly conſi- 
dered, the very firſt Notion of a God 
is an everlaſting ſpring of hope, and the 
right underſtanding of his goodneſs is 


the great ſweetner of a man's ſpirits, and 


that which principally diſpoſes him to 
Cheerfulnefs; ir is common with weak or 
deiuded 
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delnded people either to- receive ſuch 
impreſſions from others , | or ignorantly 
to frame ſuch an image of God in their 
own minds as they muſt eternally hate, 
but cannot poſlibly / love. And if the 
thoughts of God be unpleaſant to them, 
it muſt needs* follow that all the duties 
of Religion muſt go on heavily, and 
when they have done, their hopes mult be 
flat, and all about them looks melan- 
choly. 

The principal thing I aim at in this 
Place, is when men have ſuch a Notion 
of God as renders his aCtions as neceſſa- 
Ty as his nature; and becauſe (as I have 
ſhewed to Brophilus) he was from eter- 
nity, and could not but be, therefore 
they conceit he cannot but do whatſo- 
ever is done as neceſlarily as he ex- 
iſts, and ſo unawares they ſt a ſurly and 
rigid Fate over themſclves inſtead of 
a wiſe and good God. For in purſuance 
of this Notion they conclude he mult be 
juſt to extremity. and that he is bound 
to vindicate himſelf rigorouſly , ſo that 
he cannot abate or remit of his own 
right, but muſt exat the utmoſt far- 
thing ; and on the other ſide, they fancy 
that he cannot but do all the good he 
doth, and mult upon neceſlity of nature 
make all the expreſſions of kindneſs that 
are poſlible. 

The former of theſe is very horrible ; 
for (though in one reſpect it renders 


God leſs than 'a man.,, for we both can 
(and 
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(and ought in many caſes to) recede 
from our own right, yet upon the whole) 
it muſt needs be an hard Chapter, nay, 
2 moſt killing Conſideration to ſuch im- 
perfect and guilty Creatures as we. are, 
to think our ſelves under a God that 
cannot pardon properly , that can paſs 
no ACt of Grace, but muſt rigidly ex- 
act his Right one way or other: for 
then what can my Prayers, and Tears, 
and Repentance, and even Reformation 
it ſelf ſignifie? And though there be a 
Mediatonr and a SatisfaCtioh ſpoken of in 
the Goſpel, yet the Apprehenſion of ſuch 


a ſupream Being is able to render eyen 


that Remedy ſuſpicious, or however to 
make a mans heart ake and tremble all 
the days of his life; but to be ſure he can 
take no delight in God, whateyer hopes 
he may have in a Saviour. 

And then, on the other ſide, the ap- 
prehenſion of the neceſſity of the Acts 
of Divine Goodneſs renders bim as con- 
temptible as the former made him ter- 
rible. For who can think himſelf bound 
to love and thank him for that which 
he could not chooſe but do? And be- 
ſides, this renders all Prayers and Ad- 
dreſſes to ſuch a God as fruitleſs as the 
other. For what need I pray to him 
that cannot do otherwiſe than he 
doth? 

But the miſtake all this while lies 
here; neither of theſe ſorts of men con- 

lider that God is a free Agent, and con- 


{ſequently 
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ſequently (though he cannot chooſe but 
be juſt and righteous in all his Dealings, 
yet) he is bound by nothing but his own 
good Pleaſure to exerciſe ſuch, or ſuch 
inſtances of Juſtice. He may puniſh, 
or he may pardon upon what terms he 
, pleaſes, aud ſo far as he pleaſes, He 
bath Mercy becauſe he will have Mercy, 
and becauſe Mercy pleaſes him: And fo 
for his Goodneſs, though he is infinire- 
Iy full and perfe&t, and conſequently de- 
lights to communicate . himſelf to his 
Creatures, yet all the Inſtances and Ex- 
preſſions of it are free and voluntary ; 
he is not bound to do ſuch things mere- 
Iy becauſe they are good in the gene- 
ral, but accordingly as his own Wiſdom 
directs him, and as they ſhall ſerve the 
Ends of that in particular. And then 
every good man that lives under theſe 
Apprehenſions may be generouſly com- 
fortable, and neither be tempted to de- 
ſpiſe God as a ſoft and good-natured 
Being, on the one ſide, nor to be hor- 
ribly afraid of bim, and hate him on 
the other. | 

3. Another cauſe of Uncomfortable- 7;yj+ ay. 
neſs is when men do not rightly under- prehen/ion 
ſtand the terms of the Goſpel, but ei- 9 tr tom- 
ther miſtake the Opinions and Tradi- lr 
tions of men for the definitions of God, ;;, 5,54; 
or at leaſt confound what God deſigns another 
to bring us up to by the Goſpel as a means of 
State of PerfeCtion, with what he ſtrictly [#4 peace. 
requires and inſiſts upon as the conditi- 
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ons of Salvation. Hence it comes to 
paſs that they are not able'to make any 
good Judgment of their own Eſtate, but 
are Either apt to comply with the flat- 
teries of their own hearts, and pro- 
nounce comfort to themſelyes upon too 


toole terms; or on the other ide, to . 


yield to their own Melancholy by too 
tevere and rigid a Cenſure of themſelves; 
or laſtly, will waver between both, ac- 
cording as they meet with a New Book, 
a New Saying, or any unuſual Accident, 
and fo be by fits ſad or cheerful, as it 
happens. 

Now for this, it is to be conſidered, 
that though the Goſpel ſometimes 
ſeems to be very tri and ſeyere, or 
at leaſt very accurate in its Preſcripti- 
ons, which it doth, partly for the Ho- 
nour and PerfeCftion of: that Religion, 
partly by that means to ſcrew us up to 
as high a Pitch as poſſible: For it is 


certain if our Copy or Rule ſhould be - 


low and mean, our endeavours would be 
flackned, and our performances would 
fall ſo very ſhort that we ſhquld not be 
tolerable Chriſtians: Again, on the 0- 
ther fide, though the ſame Goſpel at 0- 
ther times ſpeaks very condeſcendingly 
and ſeems to make fo great allowances 
to humane Infirmity, as if it was a very 
eafie matter to be ſaved; and this it doth 
to tncourage eſpecially men of melan- 
choly and dejefted Tempers, and to 
bear them up againſt the ſad —— 

they 
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they are apt to make either upon their 
former Sins, or their daily Infirmi- 
ties : 

Yet all this while God is of one 
mind, and the New Teſtament hath a 
determinate ſenſe : | 

Namely, that whatſoever ſhall give evi- 
dence of a man's Sincerity, z. e. that he 
hath a Principle of Divine Life in him, 
and a true Love of God and Goodneſs, 
this ſhall be ſufficient to his Salvation ;and 
as nothing leſs than this ſhall be accept- 
ed, fo nothing more is indiſpenſably re- 
quired. 

For the Salvation or Damnation of 
men depends not upon Punttilio's or nice 
points of Diſpute, as if God had a mind 
by the means of a ſubtil Interpretation, 
to fave and damn men arbitrarily, there- 
fore he lays no ſtreſs upon their being, 
or not being of ſuch an Opinion, nor 
takes the advantage of a Ceremony un- 
der or over; for the Apoſtle hath told 
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us, That the Kingdom of God is not Meat ROM. I4- 
and Drink,, but Righteouſneſs, Peace and *7* 
Foy in the Holy Ghoſt, and again, that Gai 6.1, 


neither Circumciſion availeth any thing nor 
Uncircumciſion, but a New Creature. 
Nay, it is tfue alſo that God decides 
not mens final Eſtate (one way or other) 
meerly opon the account 'of ſuch Duties 
performed, or ſuch fins committed ; but 
that which he principally looks at in 
this caſe is an ingenuous or diſingenuous 
temper towards himſelf, and a capacity 
or 
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EL 
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or fitneſs for the ſtate of Heaven on the 
one ſide, and a temper and diſpoſition 
fir for Hell and the Devil on the 0- 
ther. 

That (I ſay) which God expreſly re- 
quires as the condition of ſalvation, is 
an habit and temper of obedience, and 
an ingenuous frame of heart towards him- 
ſelf and his Laws. And that this is not 
to be eſtimated Arithmetically , or by 
tale of ſuch a number of perform- 
ances, but rather Geometrically in pro- 
portion to the: heartineſs and ſincerity 
of the man, and with reſpect to the cir- 
cumſtances he ſtands in; that is, as well 
making allowance for his temptations, 
afflictions, ignorances, infirmities, and 
ſurpriſals, as raiſing the reckoning in 
conſideration of extraordinary light 


knowledge , opportunities , incourage- ' 


ments, and advantages whatſoever. Ac- 
cordingly we find the Apoſtle to make 
a ſuppoſition, that a man may give'all bis 

o0ds to feed the poor, and his body to be 
| en alſo , and yet want' charity and the 
love of God; and*yet: our Saviour 'on 
the other hand tells us, that. whoſoever 
ſhall give a cup of cold water only to a Di- 
ſeiple, ſhall nor loſe bis reward. 

So that (as 1 ſaid) ſincerity is the on- 
ly thing in queſtion, eſpecially as to the 
bufineſs of a conſtant and even temper 
of ſpiritual peace. ' Now that is eaſie to 
be decided, and a man: needs not to run 
himſelf into nice diſputes, endleſs wo 
ples 
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ples and perplexities about it ; for who- 
ſcever indeayours to live well according 
to the Goſpel, will eaſily be ſenſible of 
his own ſincerity. For as it is no hard 
matter for a man to know concerning 
himſelf, whether he hath carried him- 
ſelf faithfully towards his Friend, or with 
a filial reverence towards his Father, and 
he may as eaſily tell whether he hath 
dealt treacherouſly with the one, or 
been ſtubborn, and carelefs of offending 
the other ; and accordingly (if they be 
wiſe and worthy perſons he hath to deal 
with) he may aſlure himſelf of the love of 
the former, and of the paternal affeftion 
of the. latter, notwithſtanding that poſ- 
fibly he may be conſcious to himſelf to 
have done ſome things unadviſedly, and 
to, have failed in circumſtances towards 
them both : So I ſee no reaſoh to doubt 
but that upon the ſame terms. a man 
may- be able to witneſs to himſelf his 
own integrity and ſimplicity | towards 
God his trueft Friend and moſt affecti- 
onate Father, and thereupon look cheer- 
fully up to him as ſuch, and walk .com- 
fortably before him , eſpecially having 


ſo good aſſurance (as I ſhew'd before) 


that he is far -from being a captious 
Deity. 


4. Again, there 1s a fourth very com- p,;ty ;; 
mon occaſion of uncomfortableneſs, name- God again 
ly , the grievance of external accidents al! acc#- 


and calamities ,, which may and do fre- 4's 424 
outward 


Afiictions 


quently befal the beſt men, and which 
cither 


--- 
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Chriſtian, or by the multitude and ſe- 
verity of them may tempt him to queſtion 
how he ſtands in the favour of God who 
permits ſuch things to befall him, or at 
leaſt by their often and yet uncer- 
tain Returns may make the Pulſe of his 
heart beat very unequally? 

Againſt this there is no more pro- 
per Remedy than to rouze up our ſelves, 
and to adt a generous faith in God. . 

Conſidering, in the firſt place, that 
this is his uſual method with thoſe | he 
loves beft,to exerciſe them with Affliction, 
and that Affliction is ſo far from being a 


Token of His Hatred; that on the con- 
| trary,- there is no more dangerovs ſign 


of God's having quite deſerted and a- 
bandoned a man, than. for him to - uſe 
no Chaſtiſement towards him. 7f ye #e- 
ceive not' chaſtiſement , ſaith the Apoſtle, 
ye are Baſtards and not Sons, And there- 
fore we ſee the very Eternal Son of God 
when -hecame upon Earth and was in 
our nature, was the molt remarkable 
Inſtance of a man of + Sorrows that ever 
was in the World, 'infomach that it is 
not eaſie to imagine what calamity can 
befall any man which is not to be pa- 
rallelled, if not exceeded in the Suffer- 
ings of our Saviour, and'as if God had 
ordered it ſo on purpoſe to this End, 
that no man might complain of his ſhare, 
or eſpecially deſpair and think himſelf 
forſaken of God becauſe of his Adverlſi- 
ties. And 
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And then in the ſecond place, aſſuring 
our ſelves that as all afflictions come 
from God, ſo they ſhall certainly be made Ron, 8. 
to work, for good to all thoſe that love him. 28. 
For unleſs we humour our felves, and in- 
dulge our patſion too much, we may diſ- 
cover that there is hardly any afflition 
befalls, but what we may be bettered by, 
even for the preſent if we will; bur 
there can be no doubt but God both can 
and will turn it to our advantage in the 
iſſue and upſhot of things : and therefore 
we have no reaſon to be too much de- 
jected upon ſuch an occaſion. 
But that which 1s to be the principal 
exerciſe of our Faith in ſach a caſe, and 
of moſt effeQual conſideration, is, that 
God hath provided another World, and 
a ſtate of unmixed and uninterrupted joy 
there, when this ſhort and troubleſome 
life is ended. And if we fix our thoughts 
there (which we have great reaſon to 
do, conſidering the happineſs. is ſo un- 
ſpeakably great, the certainty of it ſo 
full, and the time fo ſhort for the ac- 
compliſhment of it) we ſhall then count 
all the ſufferings of the preſent not worthy Rom. 8. 
to be compared with the glory that ſhall then 18. 
be revealed, and be far from fainting 
under the ſharpeſt of advyerſities , whilſt | 
thus we look not at the things which are \q + 
ſeen, and are but temporal, but at the things 
which are not ſeen, and are eternal. POR 
5+ But fifchly and laſtly, the molt ge- ;,, ..; ,- 


neral cauſe of the uncomfortableneſs of j,4;1y ne- 
O the lancholy. 
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the ſpirits of pious men, and of the un- 
evenneſs of their temper, is bodily me- 
lancholy; that black humour is apt to 
diffuſe it ſelf all over, ſo as to cloud the 
judgment, and taint the eye of the mind, 
that every thing ſhall look of its own 
colour, black and diſmal, when this pre- 
dominates, and at leaſt while the Fir laſts, 
God is dreadful, his Laws are impoſlible, 
the guilt of fin is unpardonable, and eveg 
the moſt pittiable infirmities of mankind 
(eſpecially thofe which ſuch a man can 
obſerve in himſelf) are aggravated ſo as 
to bear the ſymptoms of reprobation, and 
every afflittion is looked upon as a fore- 
runner of the Vengeance of Hell Fire. 

Melancholy in the body becomes Jea- 
louſte in the mind, and renders a man 
always ſuſpicious and uneaſie, and to be 
continually ſearching for what he would 
be loth to find; he is always trying and 
examining his own caſe to God-ward 
with that ſeverity, as if he was deſirous 
to diſcover flaws in his hopes and evi- 
dences of ſalvation ; - one while he is a 
little revived, and ſees no reaſon to 
donbt his own eſtate; but by and by he 
revokes the molt deliberate concluſions of 
his own Conſcience, and then again falls 
into the other extream, and is altogether 
in the altitudes, bur always uneven and 
unſerled. 

Now for remedy of this, it is more 
than half way of the cure to underſtand 
the Diſcaſe, and yet that is no more than 
to 
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to be aware that melancholy is both cauſe 
and -effeft, and that that alone is able to 
act all this tragedy without any other 
cauſe of ſadneſs and diſquiet, than merely 
the diffidence and miſtruſt of a mans 
own -temper. And that betrays it ſelf 
notoriouſly in this, that ſuch a man can 
allign no reaſon of his trouble , but only 
he is troubled, and he is again troubled 
that he is ſo. Now if a man could give 
any ſuch account of his uncomfortable 
fears as were ſufficient to ſatisfie any 
man beſides himſelf, then it would be 
reaſonable not to charge them upon me- 
Jancholy, but upon thoſe juſt cauſes; but if 
no ſuch cauſes be aſlignable, then it is 
manifeſtly temper that is in fault without 
guilt or danger ; and this one thing con- 
ſidered .is able to relieve a man: out of 
his perplexity, and his mind may arrive at 
ſome tolerable - meaſure of cheerfulneſs, 
even in the midſt of this bodily infirmity. 
But if the underſtanding of ſuch a man 
be too weak, - or the Diteaſe of melan- 
choly be too ſtrong upon him to be cu- 
red this way; then the next thing to be 
done (after the uſe of Phyſick for the bo- 
dy) is to reſort to ſome able and experl- 
enced Phyſician of Souls, and ſincerely to 


lay open the ſtate of his Conſcience to . 


him : and having ſo done, to reſt upon 
the judgment of that other perſon, ſee- 
ing -he is not able to judye for himſclf, 
or not willing to-rely upon his own 
judgment. And this is not only a way 
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of preſent relief, but very ſafe and rea- 
ſonable, and can have no ſuch thing as 
an 'implicite faith imputed to it. For 
ſo long as the perplexed perſon can give 
any reaſon of his- doubts and fears, fo 
long the ſpiritual Guide 1s bound to give 
fatisfaCtion to his reaſon , and to anſwer 
the juſt cauſes of his trouble ; but when 
that is done, ard the poor man Is per- 
plexed without cauſe, it is apparent there 
is nothing but melancholy in the caſe, and 
then nothing can be more fit and proper 
than that the weak ſhould lean upon the 
ſtrong, and this poor diſtreſſed Creature 
ſhould ſupport himſclf by the authority of 
Gods Miniſter, who muſt be ſuppoſed ta 
be able to judge in ſuch acaſe, and cannot 
be ſuſpected to be partial becauſe he hath 
no intereſt to ſerve by ſo doing. 

And further , the mare effectually to 
relieye ſuch a pittiable perſon , it ſeems 
very neceſſary that after due prepara- 
tion thereunto, and ali fit ſo-lemnity, the 
',man of God ſhovld proceed to a parti- 
cular abſolution of his Paticnt, not only 
to aſſure him of the.. good grounds the 
went upon in the judgment he gave of 
his eſtate before . but 10 raiſe his ſpirits 
by the ſacredneſs of the action, and- the 
hopes that God ' will ratifie in Heaven 
what is thus done on earth by his Mini- 
iter. This courſe 1s recommended by our 
Church as a /pecifick_in ſuch caſes, and was 
of conſtant practice in the Primitive 
Church in ſuch extremities, inſtead - 

that 
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that cuſtomary, general, and formal Au. 
ricular Confeſſion, which (in-ignorant and 
corrupt ages) came in theroom of it.” ©" 
After all, I would earneſtly adviſe ſuch 
a-man (as we ſpeak of ) not to ſmother 
bis thoughts in his own bofome, but by 
all means to let his heart take air: for 
there is hardly any ſerious perſon ſo weak 
and injudicious, that a melancholy man 
had not better conſult with than him. 
ſelf; nay, many times the pntting a que- 
{tion to a poſt or pillar, will help him 
to an anſwer better than revolving of it 
altogether in his own Breaſt ; but eſpe- 
cially it is to be recommended to him, 
that he give not himſelf up to ſolitude 
and retirement, which thickens the 
| Blood, and feeds the Diſeaſe, but that 
he frequent the company and converfati- 
on of good men; their ſociety will not 
only divert him, but their cheerfulneſs 
will refreſh him, and the very obferving 
of their infirmities will tend to his com- 
fort, as giving him cavſe to ſuſpect his 
own aulterity, and fo inclining him to 
paſs a more mild cenſure upon himfelf. 
And thns, I think, Ph:lander , I have 
fatisfied your ſecond inquiry, and have 
done it more largely than I intended, 
or than you expected. And now once 
again, good night. 
Phil. Good night heartily, good Se- 
baſtian. 
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